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There are many facets to Lincoln’s talents and ac- 
tivities: farmer, carpenter, flatboat man, surveyor, 
lawyer, orator, statesman; but not many think of him 
‘as a newspaper man. But such was the case. Of course 
everyone knows him as an avid reader and, perforce, 
much of his early reading matter was newspapers as 
books were hard to come by in southern Indiana when 
he lived there. No doubt, one of the newspapers which 
he read regularly, perhaps at Gentry’s store, was the 
Western Sun which began publication at Vincennes 
about 1805 and which, under a slightly different name, 
is the leading daily of Vincennes today. 


But Lincoln did not blossom out as a newspaper 
man until rather late in his career, in fact, not until he 
had his eye on the presidency. Lincoln was always an 
astute politician, in a statesman-like way, and he saw 
that the thrifty and literate Germans who had mi- 
grated to Illinois in great numbers would be able to 
cast many votes in the election of 1860. He also knew 
that they were anti-slavery. So what better way 
could be imagined to get the ear and the votes 
(Stimmen) of this German speaking bloc than a news- 
paper (Zeitung) in their own language. So Lincoln 
acquired the ownership of The [Illinois Staats- 
Anzeiger, a German language paper. He pledged the 
editor, Theodore Canisius, to support the Republican 
platform unreservedly. This Mr. Canisius did most 
faithfully. And shortly after the election, December 6, 
1860, in accordance with the contract, Mr. Lincoln 
presented the Staats-Anzeiger to Mr. Canisius, “lock, 
stock and barrel.” In further appreciation of his fine 
support in the presidential campaign, Mr. Lincoln ap- 
pointed Mr. Canisius United States Consul at Samoa. 
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The contract between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Canisius 
provided specifically : 
That, the printing press, “German” types etc., 
purchased of John Burkhart*, belong to 
Abraham Lincoln, and 
That, Mr. Canisius is to commence publishing, 
in Springfield, a Republican newspaper, chiefly 
in the German language, and 
That the paper, The Illinois Staats-Anzeiger, 
must issue weekly and that failure to do so 
shall forfeit all rights of Mr. Canisius, and 
That the Staats-Anzeiger shall support the 
national and state republican platforms, and 
That if the newspaper publish anything deroga- 
tory to the Republican party, Mr. Lincoln may 
immediately seize it. 
So far, it seems as if the contract were all in favor of 
Mr. Lincoln but it also provides 
That, if Mr. Canisius obeyed all the provisions 
enumerated until after the election of 1860, he 
was to have sole title to the Staats-Anzeiger. 
But “lawyer” Lincoln could not resist the temptation 
to keep a string attached to the Anzeiger for the con- 
tract further stipulated that even after the ownership 
change, the Anzeiger could not be used against the 
Republican party. 


Perhaps Mr. Lincoln had in back of his mind the 
thought that, if elected, he would probably be running 
again in 1864. However, the Staats-Anzeiger ceased 
publication soon after the change of ownership. 


* A creditor to whom Mr. Canisius had forfeited the 
ownership of the Staats-Anzeiger. 
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Man, Or Stereotype ? 


Even at this late date there persists the idyllic 
myth of the weekly editor as a poor man’s Socrates 
who boycotts the church on Sunday, fishes through 
the week, and somehow or other, in defiance of the 
established rules of economics (and the credit as- 
sociation), manages to go to press frequently enough 
to retain his mailing privilege. 

Still another stereotype reveals the weekly editor 
as one who has settled down at a slower pace to en- 
joy retirement from occupations of a more demand- 
ing nature, such as daily newspaper work, public 
relations, or government service. 

Another view has him a job printer caught in the 
works of his own machinery and rendered incapable 
of coming to grips with ideas, once the end product 
of the printing press. 

Or perhaps he is seen as a low level politician pur- 
veying the pap of his party in exchange for county 
printing while begging for a tour of duty as local 
postmaster. 


Or as a choreboy for the Main street merchants. 
Or as a salesman of advertising space. 


Or as an anachronistic bankrupt. 
Such stereotypes, in some instances, are ridicu- 
lous; in others, merely inadequate. A look at editors 
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themselves, instead of editors as seen by people who 
are not personally acquainted with editors is some- 
thing else indeed. 

In the first place the man who edits the type of 
newspaper which may be called a community news- 
paper occupies a position unique in the realm of 
mass communications. It is a position which denies 
to him both the mystery enjoyed by the oracle of 
the metropolitan editorial page and the Madison 
Avenue craftsmanship lavished upon the public 
image of a radio or television personality. To HIS 
readers the editor of a community newspaper is the 
same man they see in church, at the high school 
basketball game, or drinking in the corner tavern. 
He is known for his good works and his misdeeds, 
for the company he keeps as well as for the way 
he treats his wife, his children and his dog. He 
creates his own role in every day association with 
the other people of the community. His strength 
and his weaknesses are assessed over and over 


again until there are few secrets in his person- ; 


ality. His place in the pecking order is known to 
all and in no way forgotten on the day his paper 
goes to press. There is nothing about printer’s ink 
to obscure the personality of the man identified 
with this kind of newspaper. The reader sees in the 
printed page only the values already assigned to the 
man who produced it. 

The weekly newspaper editor is first a member 
of the community and then a specialist. If he is a 
man who has won for himself a following, his is 
the sort of specialization which, because he has com- 
mand of the printed page, enables him to project 


his influence many times beyond that of other men \ 


in the community who are limited in their contacts 
to those who can hear them in private conversa- 
tion, in small groups, or even in public meetings. He 
has in his hands an instrument to challenge all of 
his capabilities. 


Let us forget the weak and the inadequate, those , 


marginal editors who make no impression in print 
or out, and turn our thoughts to the potentialities 
of that all too small group of weekly newspaper edi- 
tors who are the kind of people who make them- 
selves heard, whatever the company. Circulation is 


not too important. Small town, large town, subur- | 


ban dormitory, they are spokesmen for people, and 
people are important. Houstoun Waring says three 
weekly editors who expouse a cause can win the 
people of their state. It may just as well be said 
that a dozen editors who know what they want, 
and who want something worthwhile, can set in 
motion a landslide of national, yes international 
proportions.—H.R.L. 
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The story had its beginnings in July, 1942, in the 
Philippines’ darkest days of World War II, and it 
wasn’t concluded until March, 1945. In those first 
cataclysmic days, the Japanese—having forced 
the surrender of the American and Filipino forces 
on Corregidor, taken over the city of Manila and 
gradually overrun most of the Philippines Com- 
monwealth—began methodically to seek out and kill 
elements of the resistance movement. 


But a tough-bitted newspaperman of Cebu (he’s 
a disarmingly pleasant, charming chap when you 
meet him now, in peacetime), a printer-publisher 
by the name of Cipriano A. Barba, later to be bre- 
vetted a captain in the Philippine forces, was deter- 
mined that the morale of his people must be main- 
tained. Assigned to the publicity section of the 
resistance movement. Barba—from a secret hideout 
in the mountain above Cebu City—directed publica- 
tion of two underground papers, Torch and Kadau- 
gan, copies of which not only were distributed with 
reasonable regularity to the Filipino fighting forces 
but were actually smuggled under the very noses 
of Japanese patrols, sentries and secret agents into 
the Jap-controlled areas of the archipelago, even 
into the city of Cebu. 

As copies of the clandestine newspapers came to 
hand, the Nipponese High Command at once at- 
temped to trace the source, and in an effort to wipe 
out this vital communications link in the resistance 
movement sent troops into the mountains to hunt 
the printers down. But Captain Barba and his men 
were not this easily dismayed: They merely dug 
cavities in the soft earth of the mountainsides and 
buried their equipment. 

“That,” he observed some years later, when Ped- 
ro Calomarde introduced us at the “just a little 
lunch” session one morning in Cebu, “isn’t the con- 
ventional treatment for type and a printing press, 


) but in times like these one does what one must. 


The Japs went back chagrined and empty-handed. 
Once they had trooped back into Cebu City, Captain 
Barba engaged the services of Pedro Calomarde as 
editor, and started up all over again—this time with 
a number of refinements. The new paper was called 
' Morning Times, and it appeared regularly on Sat- 
urdays. 

It was still a small newspaper, in size, though 
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Pedro Calomarde, Underground Editor 


Co 


By Mason Rossiter Smith 


large in influence. Made up in four and sometimes 
six pages, two columns wide, page size 54 by 84 
inches, it was printed on newsprint, one page at a 
time (and often one column or even part of one 
column at a time), occasionally in two and three 
colors, as before, on an old 9x12 handfed, foot-pedal- 
operated Chandler & Price press. This type of ma- 
chine is known in the Philippines as a “Minerva,” 
the name having stuck in much the same way that 
many an American calls any make of electric re- 
frigerator a Frigidaire or a Kelvinator. 

Type was set entirely by hand, and when there 
wasn’t enough type to set up a full column or a full 
page, the publishers simply printed whatever 
amount of copy their type supply would permit, tore 
the form down, distributed the type and started 
the process all over again, repeating it and repeat- 
ing it until all four pages were complete. 

The “refinements,” however, included an old pre- 
war Royal portable typewriter, which Pedro showed 
me in his office years later, still in operation despite 
its scars of war. When I saw it, the fabric of the 
top cover loosened by moisture in the jungle, had 
been crudely pasted back on its boards and frayed 
corners betrayed rough usage. The machine itself 
was oiled, in surprisingly good operating condition, 
and the ribbon was black. 

“Yes,” Pedro smiled, “it still works pretty good. 
Back in those days, of course, it was pretty hard to 
come by a typewriter ribbon so we had to make 
the one we had last as long as posible—by rubbing 
coconut oil on it.” 


The typewriter, he added, had undergone just 
about every possible kind of experience short of 
destruction itself. “It was a pretty vital piece of 
equipment.” he recalled, “and I’ll never forget how 
once we almost lost it.” 


In the tropics, the jungle often grows so thick 
that a man crashing through it cannot hear another 
only a few yards away. Thus it was that when 


While national president, in 1956, of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the journalistic fraternity, Mason Rossiter 
Smith toured the Philippines on assignment by the 
State Department of the United States. He is editor 
and publisher of The Gouverneur (N.Y.) Tribune 
Press. 
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the Japs almost surprised the editor in his cave one 
morning, Pedro had just time enough to push the 
typewriter up onto a rocky ledge above his head, 
scrape some leaves over it and melt into the jungle 
greenery just ahead of the intruders. 

“They didn’t find it,” he grinned, “but I didn’t 
dare go back there for a long time, either. When I 
did, the typewriter was all right, only a bit rusty.” 

In addition to the typewriter, Captain Barba and 
his forces had managed also to conjure up a radio 
receiving set and eventually even a hydro-electric 
power plant—with the result that the Morning 
Times, printed inside a cave up in the mountains 
of Cangondo Barili on the western shore of the is- 
land of Cebu, was able to boast surprisingly full and 
up-to-date coverage not only of the war in the 
Pacific but in Europe as well. Leading newscasters 


The Cebu Story 


A friend of ours has returned from the Philippines 
with a story. 

During World War II, he said, Pedro Calomarde, 
a Filipino, published an underground newspaper 
on the Island of Cebu which is about twice the size 
of Arapahoe county. 

He hid in a cave with his Chandler & Price press, 
and for three years told the Filipinos how the war 
was going and what his people could do to help 
win independence from Japan. 

With only enough hand-set type to print a quarter 
of a page at a time, he had to put the sheet thru his 
C & P press four times to get a single page! 

We often wonder about the history of a manu- 
factured product when it leaves the factory. We 
have a Chandler & Price press that is fairly new, 
but it did turn out printing at Paonia, Colo., before 
we got it over to Littleton. Older C&P ’s in our pos- 
session went to the junk man without revealing 
their 60-year careers. 

What satisfaction it must be to the workmen at 
the Chandler & Price factory to know the Cebu 
story. 

Think of the men who make Colt automatics and 
the doubts that must arise in their minds. One gun 
may make for orderly government in the hands of 
an officer. Another may serve the criminal. 

The same is true of automobiles, shortwave radios, 
dynamite, or test tubes. 

Inanimate things are generally neither good or 
bad. It is what men do with them that counts. 


—Littleton (Colo.) Independent 
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and news commentators were unwitting contribu- 
tors to a newspaper which did much to keep up the 
morale of the fighting forces and the people of the 
Philippines. 

Indeed, one of Pedro Calomarde’s proudest mem- 
ories is that of distributing General MacArthur’s 
Christmas message in 1944. Forwarded to the jungle 
printing plant by resistance headquarters in Cebu, 
the message was printed in leaflet form and dis- 
tributed throughout the province—again, even in 
the city of Cebu which was then under the theo- 
retically tight control of the Japs. 

The Morning Times frankly and fearlessly dis- 
cussed the military and naval campaigns, the shift- 
ing and replacement of high Japanese officers, even 
conditions in the Nipponese homeland itself—all of 
which had been withheld by the military from Jap- 
anese soldiers in the Philippines. 

“The battle for Ormoc,” Calomarde wrote in the 
edition of 18 November 1944, “is the battle for the 
Philippines, and the battle for the Philippines is 
the battle for China, Burma and India... 

“The liberty-loving people are awaiting the result. 
Even Tokyo is concentrating its attention on the 
Philippine war front. This is shown by the general 
shakeup of the Japanese high command... 

“The loyal Filipinos are in the front line.” 

The editor continued to pound home this victory 
theme, taunting the Japanese to surrender and sue 
for peace before it was too late. 

Above the front page masthead on Saturday 17 
March 1945, Editor Calomarde ran this headline in 
red ink: “300 Giant Bombers Hit Japanese Cities,” 
and just under it: “Yanks Land in Zamboanga and 
Rombion.” This week he began to make use of the 
newspaper’s “ears” for war-winning slogans. 

They changed weekly, reading, “Don’t Hoard 
Food; Help our soldiers”; “Farm work is war work; 
Carry on with corn, camotes”; “Americans bring 
light; Freedom is dawning”; “Help build Cebu City; 
Cooperate with Gov’t”; and “You helped win the 
war; Now help win the peace.” 

Eventually, Morning Times was to taste its great- 
est triumph when it could publish a six-page edition, 
Vol. 2, No. 16, Saturday 31 March 1945—the front 
page printed in red, blue and black ink, with this 
red banner headline: “SOLOMONS VETERANS 
LIBERATE CEBU CITY.” Beneath it was another, 
equally as big in black: “JAPANESE RETREAT 
AS AMERICANS ADVANCE.” 

A photograph of President Roosevelt printed in 
blue, carried these cutlines beneath: “At all times 


(continued on page 29) 
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Keeping Them Honest 


By Houstoun Waring 


One of the many functions of a newspaper is 
watchdog of public funds. 

A certified public accountant once told me, in 
answer to my question about protecting the people 
from embezzlers and petty thieves, that most men 
and women are honest. 


“They won’t cheat,” he said, “unless they think 
there is no chance of getting caught. It is up to 
the accountants and the newspapers to make public 
servants aware of being watched.” 

In my first months as a community editor, two 
men were sent to prison for juggling the books at 
the courthouse. 

It seemed to me that I could forestall future 
tragedies by looking over public employees’ should- 
ers. Even social clubs have annual audits as routine 
practice; why shouldn’t men handling thousands 
of dollars in public money be subjected to additional 
scrutiny? This, too, could be done routinely with- 
out offense. 

Auditors, I found, are beholden to the public of- 
ficials who hire them. They may cautiously mention 
shortages in a mass of figures, but they don’t 
crawl up on any housetops, shouting, “One member 
of my employer’s political party is a crook.” 

The newspaper’s job is to examine the audits of 
the school district, city, county and other political 
subdivisions. Two years ago, I found a $103 shortage 
in a justice of the peace account. The man lived 
in a remote city of our county, and we could get the 
aid of no other newspaper in exposing the embezzle- 
ment. But we kept bringing it up for a whole year, 
finally persuading county officials to take action. 

This case indicated to me that Americans have 
lost their sense of moral indigination. We have not 
sunk to the place we reached after the Civil War, 
but we need someone to step in and repeat Grover 
Cleveland’s words, “A public office is a public trust.” 

We had a case about 25 years ago of an auditor 
who was dishonest. He never stole any money from 
our county because our county treasurer was an hon- 
est man. But the auditor also checked the books 
of another Colorado county, and that treasurer was 


just as crooked as the auditor. They robbed the tax- 
payers for several years. 


It was always my contention that the same man 
should not audit books year after year. The dishon- 
est auditor proved the point. 


Last year, we got this corrected in our city chart- 
er. We now have a clause which forbids anyone to 
audit the books more than two successive years. 
Few auditors would loot the public treasury if they © 
knew another man would check up on their books 
inside of two years. 


One of the best tricks I have come upon for keep- 
ing public officials honest is that of John F. Wells, 
editor of the Arkansas Recorder in Little Rock. I 
roomed with John at the International Conference of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors at Southern [Illinois 
University last summer, and there I learned about 
his “Warrant of the Week.” 


“It is not possible,” John said, “to tell the people 
in detail about all warrants written by the state; 
so we pick one out of each week and tell where that 
check went and what it was for.” 

Since then, we have done the same thing on the 
county-school-city level. With our twin weekly op- 
eration, we are able to run nine warrants a month— 
choosing three from the three branches of govern- 
ment. 

I don’t expect to uncover any serious crime this 
way, but I think we may prevent one. We will also 
assure the public that it is getting its money’s 
worth, as we itemize the cost of each item, tell what 
an official pays for a hotel room, and perhaps re- 
veal what crony of a public official is getting a lot 
of business. 

Our “Warrant of the Week” always appears on 
Page 1 in boldface type. Usually, it takes up only 
two or four inches. But there is not much news that 
packs more news interest or has more social value. 


I commend John Wells’ idea to other editors. 


One of America’s great weekly newspaper editors, 
Houstoun Waring, is identified with the Arapahoe 
Herald and the Independent of Littleton, Colo. 
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Should Editors Of Weekly Newspapefake 


YES, Says Paul Simon 


Should the grassroots editor—the typical weekly 
newspaper editor—take an official position of lead- 
ership within a civic group or as a public official? 

I’ve been asked to answer that question and my 
reply would be a strong affirmative. 

I think you can make a good case for personnel 
on the New York Times, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
or a similar newspaper not taking on such a position. 
These are large newspapers where the readers do 
not get to learn personally the weaknesses and 
strengths of the men involved and so editorial per- 
sonnel must lean over backwards to avoid creating 
false impressions. Even here, I don’t think it is a 
black and white, clear-cut situation. Certainly some 
of the giants of our country’s journalistic history 
were men who violated such a rule. 

But the editor of a weekly newspaper is a man 
known to his community and when he substitutes 
highly polished phrases for civic responsibility, he 
easily can teach the lesson of irresponsibility. 

“Paul Simon is just defending his own position,” 
some of you may be saying. (I happen to serve in 
the Hlinois House of Representatives.) Perhaps you 
are right; it’s hard to judge your own motives. But 
I believe my feelings on this matter go much deeper 
than that. Two things seem clear: 

1) The people who could best serve their govern- 
ment in positions of leadership have many good 
excuses why they cannot assume responsibility. 
Teachers point out why they must avoid it; clergy- 
men have their reasons; housewives say they must 
take care of the home; businessmen say that to 
do an effective job in business you must avoid it; 
and editors . . . You know your excuse! The upshot 
of it is that when those who should show leadership 
in a democracy give excuses or show how they’re 
serving better in some other way, too often this 
leaves government leadership to people who have no 
ability, no courage, and occasionally to irresponsible 


As the crusading editor of the Troy Free Press, 
Paul Simon, while still a very young man, won elec- 
tion to the Illinois House of Representatives, where, 
now in his third term, he has gained a statewide 
reputation as an advocate of clean, efficient govern- 
ment. 


rogues. Weekly editors who hide behind a shield 
some journalism professor gave to them (perhaps 
his own excuses for inaction) are not doing a service 
to our country. 

2) This second point seems so obvious I hesitate 
to mention it. As a result of your experience, you'll 
be a better newsman. My three terms in the Illinois 
General Assembly have given me a background on 
state government and how it operates that few 
newsmen in our state have. I hope that as a result 
I can write with a little more depth about these 
matters. The American Political Science Association 
gave me a plaque “for distinguished reporting of 
state and local government.” There are others who 
probably deserve that honor much more than I do, 
but it may be an indication that my legislative ser- 
vice has not harmed my reportorial abilities. 

I know some newsmen who carry this to the point 
that they will not join the Rotary Club or some 
other civic organization. That is carrying a ri- 
diculous theory to its ridiculous but logical ulti- 
mate. Bryant Voris, publisher of the Waterloo (IIL) 
Republican, is the president of the bank there. Is 
there anything wrong with that? I think he’s to 
be commended. The very editors who say you 
shouldn’t enter politics have their lobbyists in the 
state capitol and in Washington taking a very active 
part in politics. Somewhere along the way a pretty 
fine line has been drawn. 

I am not saying that the publisher who enters 
the political arena or civic life does not have special 
problems. Responsibility always involves problems. 
Right now I’m trying to fix up an old home and I’m 
having trouble paying the bills. I suppose I could 
just forget the bills but that would not be respon- 
sible action on my part, even though paying the bills 
is difficult. Editors have a bill to pay to democracy. 
I don’t say we must all pay it by running for office 
or being a bank president. But because paying this 
bill involves some difficulties is no excuse for saying 
that you won’t pay the bill. 

Let me close by making a few suggestions for 
those actively engaged in a political role and im 
publishing: 

1) Don’t become a political hack. When your 


(continued on page 8) 
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efake Official Positions Of Leadership? 


NO, Says George Murphy 


Casting a vote against the personal involvement 
of an editor into politics, or even into local civic af- 
fairs, becomes risky due to the obvious exceptions 
which come to mind. 

Members of the International Conference of Week- 
ly Newspaper Editors have a number of instances 
in their own ranks. As a member of the Illinois 
legislature, Paul Simon is a prime example. Others, 
such as Houstoun Waring, operate outside of the 
political field but offer much personal leadership 
in their own communities, covering a wide range of 
civic and cultural activities. In my own state of 
California there are a number of examples where 
editors and publishers have combined their news- 
paper careers with outside political and civic ac- 
tivities with apparent success. 

I say “apparent” success, however, because I have 
no way of measuring the public reaction to these 
activities in their own home towns, and it is the 
probability of adverse reaction which primarily 
leads me to believe that an editor should confine 
his civic and political leadership to his printing 
press. 

Our policy at the Manteca Bulletin is quite strict 
on this matter. Not only are appointments to any 
political office, such as membership on school 
boards, city council, planning commission, recrea- 
tion commission, etc., refused, but chairmanship or 
membership on the multitude of civic committees 
so typical of most small towns is likewise refused. 
And while it is obviously impossible to place this 
prohibition on all employees, the people on the news 
side are definitely discouraged from this type of 
participation. 

At the outset, let me say that this argument is 
not all theoretical. It evolved only after I had gone 
through a certain amount of this activity, including 
such typical community chores as serving as presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, Legion post 
commander, member of the high school board of 
trustees, and various other titles automatically ac- 
cumulated by anyone who takes an active part in 
community affairs. This apprenticeship helped 
build my present conclusion that this type of per- 
sonal participation by an editor is fundamentally 
wrong. 


Through the years it has gradually occurred to 
me that the press is not necessarily the beloved 
institution some of us would like to believe. It may 
be respected in the community, and the community 
may even look upon the editor with something 
approaching affection. 

But this thread of affection is perilously thin. 
In most communities the press enjoys a virtual 
monopoly, and the American people have an in- 
stinctive dislike of monopolies. And despite a 
strange tolerance of a Jimmy Hoffa in our midst, 
the American people also dislike the power and what 
they might consider an abuse of this power in such 
a monopoly situation. 

An editor carries this power with him constantly 
since, much like the minister (there the similarity 
probably ends) he has no individual personality. 
He cannot speak as plain Joe Doakes, but must 
forever be considered as the voice of his newspaper, 
with all of the influence and power that paper 
might wield in his community. Thus an editor brings 
to civic deliberations an added weight which many 
of his colleagues in the community understandably 
feel to be unfair. 

Of course, I believe that a newspaper should have 
influence and exercise that influence. Certainly I 
would not bother to write as many editorials as 
I do if I did not believe they were necessary and 
that they did carry some weight in the community. 

But how are we to gain this influence? Only by 
convincing our readers through the years that the 
newspaper is a public spirited bystander and that 
the editor is not a party to partisan politics, to 
smoke-filled committee rooms, and in general is not 
wielding a heavy hand in community affairs. 

There are many editors, of course, who choose 
to omit their editorial chores and prefer to exercise 
their influence behind the scenes in the community. 
This type of editor is not, in fact, an editor but a 


George Murphy Jr., former president of the Inter- 
national Conference of Weekly Newspaper Editors is 
no introvert. He is editor of the Manteca (Calif.) 
Bulletin, a weekly newspaper noted for strong edi- 
torial positions, for civic leadership and devotion 
to community service. 
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frustrated political boss. If we are to assume that 
the editorial page is the heart of a newspaper—as 
the International Conference of Weekly Newspaper 
Editors believes—then an editor’s influence should 
be exerted in print and in public for all to see, study 
and evaluate. 


It must be conceded that my concern over public 
reaction to the press is often based on picayunish 
matters. We have all had the problem of the irate 
club member, who protests that we gave a rival 
group a larger headline, a bigger picture or a better 
position. All of these petty problems—whether silly 
misconceptions or not—add up to create the public 
image of your newspaper. If your motives on these 
little matters are questioned by the readers, then 
everything in your paper—and certainly including 
the editorials—will be more than suspect. 


One of the greatest assets of a newspaper is be- 
lievability, and this has become an even greater 
treasure with the public downfall of television 
morals in recent months. This believability is lost 
when, for instance, your readers know in advance 
what your editorial policy will be. The editor who 
serves on the Republican or Democratic central com- 
mittee cannot expect his editorials in support of a 
given candidate to be believable. An editor sup- 
porting a school bond issue has lost his believability 
if he served as a member of the school board which 
developed the building program, and so it goes. 


Of course, it is sometimes frustrating and often 
takes courage, to resist sticking our personal fingers 
into the community pie. Politicians and civic leaders 
come and go, while the editor frequently spans a 
generation or more. Thus it becomes difficult to 
sit idly by and watch errors of a decade ago re- 
peated without some personal intervention. Here 
we must offer our services as elder statesmen, but 
again without assuming personal leadership. 


To conclude, we should build editorial influence 
by acting as a sort of third party in the community 
—a third party which acts as an intermediary be- 
tween the public and its leaders, with decided 
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leanings on the side of the public. We should sug- 
gest without acting; we should talk politics without 
legislating, and we should comment on society’s 
works without becoming precommitted as one of 
the architects. 


The man with the typewriter and the printing 
press is in a unique position—he is but a few 
thousand in number and serves some 170 million 
people. He should use this typewriter and printing 
press to provide the thinking and the leadership 
of brains we so sorely need in America. But let 
the others be the doers—there is a vast reservoir 
of 170 million to choose from. 


NO, Says Paul Simon 


(continued from page 6) 


party is right support them but don’t hesitate to 
call a spade a spade when they’re wrong. If you 
don’t have the courage to do this, forget the whole 
business. As a matter of fact, you probably don’t 
have any business being an editor. Neither editorial 
nor political office were designed for the spineless. 


2) Other than the column that you write, don’t 
play up your own exploits. A general rule that isn’t 
bad is to let other papers print your name more 
often than you do. 


3) Make sure your news columns are available to 
your opponents and your “letters to the editor” 
columns also. 


4) If you have another man in charge during 
your absence, give him the freedom to support 
whomever he wants. To make clear that this is not 
your voice, this probably should be done in a by- 
lined column. 


I hope I’m still growing and learning in this whole 
field. Perhaps some of you can send me suggestions. 
But I think I have learned that the easy and simple 
answer to this general question can be the wrong 
one, the irresponsible one. 
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The British Weeklies And Press Freedom 


By Norman T. Walters 


It is a great pleasure and privilege to me to make 
a contribution to the Grassroots Editor, and it is my 
sincere wish that this new venture will prove so 
successful that not only will it take deep root but 
that it will grow into a vigorous and useful publica- 
tion. 

I would like to take this opportunity as President 
of the Guild of British Newspaper Editors to ex- 
tend on behalf of the Guild greetings and good 
wishes to all our American colleagues who are 
associated with this publication either directly and 
actively or only as readers. 

Although many miles separate us, there is so 
much we have in common as Editors, and if there 
is anything we can do either collectively or in- 
dividually to compare our thoughts and to share our 
experiences and problems, then I believe we shall not 
only enrich our own lives but we shall make some 
useful contribution to a better understanding be- 
tween our two great nations. 

We, as Editors, have a wonderful opportunity 
and, indeed, a great responsibility—to demonstrate 
to the world the manifold blessings that must in- 
evitably follow when nations and peoples get to 
know and understand each other better. May we 
never fail to grasp these opportunities and may we 
never fail to measure up to the responsibilities. 

Now, I have been asked to tell you something of 
the weekly Press in Great Britain. In most of the 
fundamentals of journalism I doubt if the weekly 
Press of this country differs greatly from that 
of your country or for that matter, from the weekly 
Press of the free world. 

Our approach to news treatment and presenta- 
tions may differ through long established custom 
and practice, but if we compare notes closely we 
shall most likely find that our aims, our ideals, our 
hopes, our aspirations and, most important of all, 
our resolve to preserve our common heritage, the 
Freedom of the Press, spring from the same in- 
herent love of liberty and of the sacredness of the 
freedom of the individual. 

In Britain the Press has always had to fight for 
the spread of knowledge and information and for 
individual and public enlightenment; it has always 
been in the van in the fight against privilege, ty- 
ranny and oppression in any shape or form. This 


struggle goes on today and will continue so long as 
freedom is threatened, no matter from what quarter 
the threat or how great or small it may be. If a free 
people are to remain free their greatest safe- 
guard is a vigilant Press inspired by its own free- 
dom which it has won through great tribulation. 

The record of the weekly Press in Britain in the 
fight for emancipation is one in which we take pride. 
It was less than 200 years ago that Parliament al- 
lowed itself to be first reported. Previously the 
House of Commons had passed a resoultion to the 
effect that it was a “high indignity” and a “noto- 
rious breach of privilege” for a newspaper to pre- 
sume to publish an account of debates in the House. 
One M.P. at the time said that if speeches of mem- 
bers were printed in newspapers the House would 
be looked upon as the “most contemptible assembly 
on the face of the earth.” 

That this iron curtain of suspicion and privilege 
was eventually broken down, after much pain and 
suffering, was due to the vision and courage of 
those early pamphleteers whose news sheets were 
the forerunners of the local weekly newspaper as 
we know it today. 

In our own day the weekly Press has been re- 
ponsible for establishing what is probably the most 
important Bill of Press freedom in this country 
during the past century. One of our rights by Act 
of Parliament is the freedom of admission to re- 
port the proceedings of local authorities, but this 
freedom was only given the Press just over 50 years 
ago. 

It may well be thought that such far-reaching 
legislation could only have been instigated by the 
powerful organs of the national Press of that time. 
But no, this Bill came into being because of the 
vision and courage of a small town weekly news- 


Norman T. Walters, president of the Guild of 
British Newspaper Editors, is identified with the 
Neath Guardian Group of five weeklies which cover 
the Mid-Glamorgan area of Wales, with headquart- 
ers at Neath, “a pleasant industrial town” of 33,000. 
These papers have a combined circulation of 22,000 
and there are 40 people on Mr. Walters’ staff. Six 
miles away is Port Talbot with the largest steel- 
works in Europe. 
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paper Editor in a remote corner of Wales, a man by 
the name of Frank Mason, whose paper, “The Tenby 
Observer,” probably had a circulation no larger 
than 1000 maybe even less. Frank Mason put to the 
test his conviction that the ratepayers had a right 
to know how their elected representatives were 
spending their money, but when he went along to 
the meetings of the Council he was thrown out. 
Although he lost several legal actions he brought 
against the Council, and which ruined him financial- 
ly, his stand for the right of admission caught the 
imagination of Parliament and in 1908 an Act was 
passed which gave the Press of Great Britain the 
right of admission to meetings of all local author- 
ities. 





In Great Britain there are, in round figures, some 
1000 weekly newspapers with circulations from just 
a few thousands up to 100,000. Wherever there is 
community life, be it in the great cities or in the 
smallest hamlet in the countryside, there you will 
find the local weekly serving the needs of the com- 
munity in a way no other newspaper can possibly 
emulate. The mass circulation daily newspapers 
will freely admit the supremacy of the weekly in 
this field of journalistic service to the nation. 


Because we work, produce and live in the com- 
munity in which we circulate, we are an intergral 
part of the community and provide a service to the 
community which is unique in its relationship as 
between paper and reader. The weekly Press has 
grown up as almost a family institution in Britain; 
indeed, the local weekly is in every respect the 
family newspaper, and as such it enjoys the confi- 
dence and trust of its readers in a way which is also 
unique in British journalism. ‘ 


It must never be thought, however, that because 
of the intimate relationship that exists with our 
readers that our sense of journalistic duty tends, 
as a result, to be toned down. or that we are re- 
luctant to hurt local susceptibilities. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Indeed, it is generally 
recognized that some of the most pungent and 
vigorous journalism is to be found in the weekly 
Press. 


There are many qualities which the weekly Press 
in Britain is proud and not the least of these qual- 
ities is its cleanliness. Its unique relationship with 
the family imposes—the responsibility of ensuring 
that its content matter is wholesome and can be read 
by any member of the family. If ever we discard 
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this principle the local weekly will lose much of its 
virtue. 


By and large, the presentation of the weekly 
Press in Britain will compare with its counterparts 
anywhere in the world. The war with its restrictions 
on newsprint and the consequent drastic reduction 
on the size of our papers taught us a great deal in 
make-up and in the art of compression. As a result 
of our enforced lessons we have ever since produced 
brighter, more compact and generally more ac- 
ceptable newspapers. 


There is so much more that could be said about 
the weekly Press of Great Britain, but even in your 
American publications there must be some limita- 
tion on space and I fear I have probably exceeded 
that limit. However, if what I have written will 
prove of interest to American colleagues and will 
be of some value in giving them a better under- 
stand and appreciation of the weekly Press in 
Britain, then I shall consider my small effort to have 
been well rewarded. 


The High Price 


Milford High School sophomores are beginning to 
pay the high cost of “economy.” 


They are going to school in the afternoon, just 
as they did last year when they were freshmen, 
because there is no room in the school for all the 
pupils to have a normal, full day. 


And by going to school in the afternoon, they are 
deprived of the many extra-curricular activities 
that make high school life a real experience at 
living in democracy, with the self-government and 
cooperative life of so many school activities. 


This may seem to some like a frill, but to the 
hard-headed it is no such thing. These activities, in 
which a student approaching maturity really learns 
to get with his community and to be a moving part 
of it, often give the school life the zest that makes 
a student eager to go to school, eager to accomplish 
much in his classes. 


Loss of all this is the price Milford 15 and 16 
year-olds will have to pay, until the new Jonathan 
Law High School is in use. 


It is the price the community has levied on these 
students through our neglect. 


'—Milford (Conn.) Citizen 
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The People Of Clinton Were With Us 


By Horace V. Wells, Jr. 


I ; 

When the opposition to integration of Clinton 
High School developed it was entirely unexpected. 
The actual process of integration had begun many 
months before the start of school. In fact the Fed- 
eral Court order setting the date of integration was 
handed down in late December, 1955 and it was not 
to be effective until the start of the next school 
term, in August, 1956. 

When the storm broke I did not canvass the com- 
munity to find out how my advertisers and my sub- 
scribers stood on the matter . . . my reaction to the 
violence was the same as that to be expected of any 
other editor who might have stood in my shoes. 
“We must have law and order. We must obey con- 
stituted authority. We cannot have the alternative, 
which would be anarchy.” 

Fortunately an overwhelming majority of the 
people in my area felt the same way. This does 
not mean they issued statements, or even came 
forward publicly and took a stand. In fact most of 
them were careful not to take a public stand, one 
merchant even going so far as to refuse to sign 
a community sponsored telegram asking the gover- 
nor to send the National Guard to protect the town 
from the mobs! 

How did I know they felt the same way I did? 

When you have lived with people for 25 years—I 
was born in South Carolina, lived in Nashville, 
Tenn., from 1919 to 1933 and was graduated from 
Vanderbilt University, moving to Clinton in 1933 
to start my newspaper—you know them pretty 
well. This is especially true of a small town, and 
Clinton is still a town of under 5000 population. 

I knew how Mayor W. E. Lewallen felt, for he 
and his Board of Mayor and Aldermen took every 
step they could to see that laws were obeyed and 
that order was maintained. When the situation got 
beyond the town’s ability to handle it—with mobs 
of outsiders pouring in to cause the trouble—they 
unanimously requested Governor Frank Clement 
to send the National Guard. 

I knew how the president of the high school 
P-TA felt about it—for Mrs. Harry F. Miller issued 


Horace V. Wells, Jr., editor of the Courier-News, 
of Ciinton, Tenn., was awarded the Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy Award for Courage in Journalism in 1957. 


a statement from her executive board when children 
stayed out of school begging their parents to send 
them back in order that their education might not 
be impaired. 

I knew how my advertisers felt about it, for 
after my editorial stand had been made clear only 
one or two of them refused to continue their normal 
advertising practices. In our Christmas issue, in 
which practically every firm in the area normally 
inserts greetings, only two or three refused to take 
an advertisement on the grounds they did not ap- 
prove of our stand in the integration troubles. 

I knew how the Board of Education stood, for I 
saw them refuse to knuckle under to demands of 


Down The Street... . 


Down the street....is the office of Horace Wells, 
editor of the weekly Courier-News, who spoke up for 
obedience to the law of the land during the crisis 
of 1956. At the height of the troubles the segrega- 
tionists started their own newspaper, the East Ten- 
nessee Reporter. They had their own building, their 
own press, and their own editor. They told Wells 
they would put him out of business. “They thought,” 
he recalled, “all you had to do to put out a paper 
was to be for segregation.” His circulation is back 
to normal again. Wells feels that a big change in 
the town’s attitude became apparent last fall. “Right 
after the bombing we had a P-T. A. program to 
look over the damage and the Negro parents were 
there. It was the usual program, refreshments and 
all, and after the meeting everyone toured the 
building. No one complained about the Negroes.” 

Clinton has come a long way since the time, three 
years ago, when one of the school-board members 
told me: “We’re everybody’s test tube.” The experi- 
ment is by no means all over. But Clinton is perhaps 
the first town in the south to have completed in 
large measure one cycle in the painful process of 
desegregation: legal proceedings by the Negroes, 
announced integration, riots, and the orderly de- 
segregation of the schools. If the news from Clinton 
was significant three years ago, then the lack of 
news is no less significant now, and the significance 
became even more pointed when Little Rock reopen- 
ed its desegregated public schools last month. 

—David Hulberston, in The Reporter 
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the newly organized and highly vociferous White 
Citizens Council and assert their position as obey- 
ing the orders of the courts. 

I knew how the students of Clinton High School 
felt, for my youngest daughter was a freshman 
there and because I knew they voted unanimously 
by secret ballot to stand behind their principal, D. 
J. Brittain Jr., who was one of the targets of those 
opposed to integration and whose life was made mis- 
erable by threats upon him and upon his wife, who 
also was a member of the school staff. 

And I also knew how many of my subscribers felt, 
for after I had taken my stand many came in and 
told me they were behind me. 

I knew how the churches stood, for when the Rev. 
Paul Turner, pastor of Clinton First Baptist Church 
issued an invitation for men to walk with him as he 
escorted the Negro children to school between lines 
of threatening and jeering white men and women, 
the chairman of his deacon board, Attorney Sidney 
Davis, and a steward of the Methodist Church, Leo 
Burnett, walked with him. 

But, in the community were many whose hatreds, 
whose passions had been aroused. Before the 
trouble-maker, John Frederick Kasper, came to town 
and stirred the people up, these hatreds were buried 
deep within the people and little was said. 

They didn’t like having the Negro children ad- 
mitted to the school, but they didn’t say anything. 
Kasper in his stirring speeches caused these hatreds 
to flame and the passions to overflow. Before Kas- 
per came the white and Negro children had attended 
school together one day without incident—they all 
had known for eight months it was to be that way. 
After Kasper came, then also came the riots and 
later the dynamitings, and two years later the blast- 
ing of the school. 

Il 

After the first troubles had quieted and the Na- 
tional Guard had gone, things were peaceful for a 
while because most of the people respected the Fed- 
eral Court order prohibiting interference with the 
integration order. This order was handed down while 
Kasper was causing trouble, and when he violated 
it, he found himself sentenced to six months in the 
Fereral prison. 

But Kasper remained out on bond, appealing his 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court. During this period, 
about two months after the initial troubles, an 
undercover campaign of intimidation was begun, 
against the Negro students who were attending 
school, against the school principal, against the 
mayor of Clinton and against the newspaper editor. 

The campaign was also extended to include any- 
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one who refused to contribute to the White Citizens 
Committee or to any politician who refused to go 
along with their requests. “Nigger lover” became an 
effective weapon as well as a hated epithet, and it 
was used effectively as a means of intimidation. 

In the spring of 1957 there was a series of so-far 
unexplained and un-solved dynamite blasts at var- 
ious places over the community. One of the blasts 
was in the front yard of Chief of Police Francis 
Moore, who also was a member of the School Board. 
Another was in my front yard. Others were in the 
Negro section. Fortunately the only damages were 
shattered nerves, a few broken windows and many 
hours of lost sleep! 

About this time a new weekly newspaper was 
started. The new newspaper was openly dedicated 
to the cause of segregation and to the elimination 
of the Clinton Courier-News. In an article written 
for the Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, that 
newspaper’s staff reporter predicted the end of the 
Courier-News with the new Tennessee Reporter; 
which said it was “printing the news people want 
to read,” as the successor. 

Although during the troubles of the fall and early 
winter of 1956 the circulation of the Courier-News 
reached 4000, the advent of the new newspaper and 
a door-to-door and house-to-house campaign by the 
White Citizens and segregationists sponsoring it, 
caused it to drop with a crash to the 3000-mark in 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation’s report for the 
first quarter of 1957. 


Although our newspaper gained several new cus- 
tomers for its printing department from nearby 
Oak Ridge during this period, advertising was off. 
Threats of boycott affected some of the merchants, 
while the general unrest in the community (any 
kind of unrest hurts business) probably was the 
direct cause of the drop, although the business re- 
cession of 1957 is bound to have had some effect. 


After the first quarter of 1957, although the Ten- 
nessee Reporter held on until July—losing money all 
the time—our circulation started back up and now 
we are at new heights—our press run being 4350 
and our ABC figure is back to the 4000-mark. 

Negro children have continued to attend Clinton 
High School and at no time did the responsible 
people of the community or the school authorities 
consider closing the schools to prevent them from 
attending. One Negro boy was graduated in the 
class of 1957, but there: were no Negro seniors in 
1958. Only about a half a dozen Negroes are in- 
cluded in the 900-student enrollment. 


(continued on page 24) 
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Changing The Face Of A Newspaper 


By Mrs. Gordon Clemetson 


One of the most stimulating experiences ever to 
come my way in many years of journalism has been 
the tricky business of discovering the needs of a 
New Town and wooing and winning readers who 
had never before bought a local paper. 

Crawely is one of the best of Britain’s New Towns 
built over the past ten years under the New Towns 
Act of 1946 to relieve the overcrowding of London. 
Its area is approximately three and a half miles 
across, it covers 6,000 acres of land and has been 
planned to include nine residential areas, a town cen- 
tre and an industrial area. Started in 1948, it is near- 
ing completion with a total population approaching 
60,000. This once peaceful Sussex village surrounded 
by agricultural and forest land, is now a thriving 
industrial town designed and developed with out- 
standing success so that it can be safely claimed 
that Crawley is one of the best of the New Towns. 

Our group of five weekly newspapers includes the 
Crawley Courier and, until three years ago, they 
were all broadsheets with news on front and back 
pages, a fairly balanced ratio of pictures to news 
stories, the usual proportion of display advertise- 
ment and a useful three or four pages of “smalls” 
every week. 

Circulation was on a steady upward climb with 
the sole exception of Crawley where things were 
not so good. Here thousands of new Londoners are 
moving in every year and learning for the first 
time to adapt themselves to life in a country com- 
munity. Most of them are enjoying the experiment 
enormously—only a mere three per cent have re- 
turned to the City. The new life suits these young 
parents and their families who, after London flats 
and grime, are now revelling in their gay modern 
homes with gardens. Crawley is essentially a town 
of young people. 

All this means great changes for them, but in 
one thing their tastes remain unaltered. We discov- 
ered that when it comes to buying a newspaper, 
whether daily or weekly, national or provincial, 
they want.a tabloid size and they want headlines, 
pictures, brief reports, titbits of gossip, film and 
T. V. news and plenty of magazine features. 

We were slow to realize the full implication of 
this dramatic change in readership. But dropping 
sales began to arouse our suspicions and at last it 
was borne in upon us that we were simply not de- 


livering the right goods. 

To change over to a tabloid with an entirely dif- 
ferent format and produce a newspaper packed with 
pictures and features as well as all the news was 
something of an undertaking. We had to remember 
that our new readers had never taken part in or- 
ganised community and social life. They had always 
been part of London’s great anonymous population. 
They were not interested in what the rest of the 
town was doing, and a paper which simply recount- 
ed the affairs of the neighbourhood in traditional 
provincial newspaper style had no appeal for them. 
So the emphasis had to be on other things—in short, 
anything to catch the eye and capture the imagina- 
tion. Needless to say, in an industrial town politics 
and industrial disputes loom largely in the fore- 
ground. 

All this was entirely new to the country editor 
steeped in the traditions of a provincial news ser- 
vice. The challenge was something, however, that 
we all enjoyed. Today we are producing anything 
up to 40 pages, 12x164; five columns to the page, 
11} ems of Ionic 64 on 7. Headings in Tempo series, 
bold, condensed and italic, are set on a Ludlow. 

We believe that we are now meeting the needs 
of our new readership. Circulation is steadily in- 
creasing all the time, but we dare not grow com- 
placent or let-up for a moment in our struggle to 
the top. Apart from the fact that we have stiff 
opposition from a rival newspaper, Crawley itself 
keeps us on our toes. It is not only a continually 
exciting challenge, but it is very good indeed for us. 
New ideas are constantly demanded. 

The old and still perfectly valid argument that a 
full coverage of hard news makes the successful 
local paper at present does not work with Crawley. 
Here there must be something more: we are forever 
having to think up fresh angles to attract reader- 
ship which is prone to order its paper from week 
to week as fancy inclines. 

We think we are doing something to integrate 
this great and growing town by giving good illus- 


Mrs. Gordon Clemetson is editor-in-chief of the 
Kent and Sussex Courier Group of weekly news- 
papers with headquarters at Tunbridge Wells, Eng- 
land. 
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trated features of the different neighbourhoods 
where social life and neighbourly associations are be- 
ginning to spring up. The factories have given us 
a rich field for special articles, and nearby Gatwick 
Aerodrome is another great source of news stories. 
Competitions, too, we have found will attract read- 
ership provided they are good enough. We ran a 
highly successful competition for the happiest Craw- 
ley couple and sent them to Paris for a second 
honeymoon! 

I am glad to say that not only is circulation in- 
creasing, but—what is equally important—the 
steadily increasing number of advertisements from 
the New Town traders is sufficient proof that the 
paper is making sound progress. 

My final point is based on sober reasoning. The 
people of Crawley are slowly but surely settling 
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down. It is at present a town of young parents and 
young families, but as time goes on they will as- 
suredly become as community-minded as most other 
people in towns and villages. The whole idea of the 
nine residential areas (known as neighbourhood 
units) around the town’s centre is designed to in- 
culcate a community spirit. I am confident that we 
shall always have to keep our finger very much on 
the pulse of this tremendously stimulating New 
Town readership. We can never afford to grow com- 
placent or over-confident. It may well be that one 
day the Crawley Courier will have to change its 
face again, turn back the pages and provide an 
older, integrated Crawley with the best kind of 
weekly paper, solidly and soberly reflecting the life 
of the community it serves, and known affection- 
ately by its readers as the “the local rag.” 


Defining The Perimeter 


By Joseph Jahn 


How can a grassroots editor define his perimeter? 

For part of the answer he can draw a comparison 
between the job he held 20 years ago and the one 
he must do today if he is: to survive this era of 
mass communications. 

In 1940 it was enough, in assuming responsibility 
for reporting and editing the local news, to print 
all the news fit to print—and, perhaps, some that 
wasn’t—and to comment on local events and issues. 
Seldom, if ever, did he find it necessary to write an 
editorial on national events and issues. The inter- 
national field was entirely out of his ken. 

Not so today. Our horizon has expanded to in- 
clude the world and some things outside it. You 
and I are no longer bound in our thinking by the 
boundaries of the home town. 

A grassroots editor, if he wishes to produce an 
editorial page with any character at all, cannot 
confine himself to bellowing for new trees on Main 
Street and for more schools and to the petty in- 
fighting of local politics. He must know about the 
farm problem in America, the food problem in India, 
the significance of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
fight for civil liberties and nuclear energy. 

If he is to face up to the population explosion 
here and abroad he must become a sociologist of 
sorts to understand what makes people tick and why 
communities change, and to plan for these changes. 
For example, if his readers turn to him for leader- 
ship in the face of a sudden migration of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans into a hitherto all-white com- 
munity, can he provide that leadership with zeal 


and intelligence? 

You and I are expected to be familiar, therefore, 
with Mr. Nehru’s difficulties with Red China, the 
major issues before the United Nations, with Mr. 
Khrushchev’s latest activities. The summit must 
be something more than an occasional reading of 
Aruthur Krock’s column in The New York Times: 

How in the world can a small town editor keep up 
with all these events and issues and still get out 
his newspaper every week without entirely neglect- 
ing hearth and home? Obviously he cannot keep 
abreast of all of them at one time. He doesn’t have 
an editorial board from which the various subjects 
may be expertly covered. He is, more often than 
not, a one man, do-it-yourself editorial kit, and 
what he does is lean heavily on a trusted daily news- 
paper such as The Times. He glances at it at his 
desk in the morning and digests it at home at night. 

He reads the better news and analysis magazines 
and the Sunday book reviews and scans the non- 
fiction shelves in his public library. He reads con- 
stantly and learns to listen. He talks to every man 
with ideas and some who are without. 

If you are like me and cannot afford wide travel 
to learn what is going on elsewhere in the world 
you should do what man has succeeded in doing 
since the first few phrases were scratched on walls 
of caves. Read ....read.... read, and turn your 
knowledge into thought provoking editorials. Stim- 
ulate your readers. Challenge them. Dare them to 
think about the worldwide fight for peace, independ- 
ence and understanding. 
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The Weekly, A Mirror For Democracy 


By John P. Lewis 


If anyone has any idea that I’m going to deny 
that a weekly is to make a living for the editor and 
or publisher, he’d better think again. 

But I’m also going to say that there’s more point 
to a weekly than just making a living. As a matter 
of fact, anyone who takes up weekly journalism 
just to earn a livelihood is going at things the hard 
way. 

Talking about the suburban problem a couple of 
years ago, Houstoun Waring wrote that a weekly 
newspaper should serve there as a binding, unifying 
force to develop a sense of community. It was a 
wise observation, and it doesn’t apply just to subur- 
ban papers. 

In this bewildering, complex world, the people 
who study social patterns find that folks who are 
held together by community loyalties generally have 
passably good and acceptable habits of behavior. 

That fact seems so clear that in some big, violence- 
ridden cities social workers strive to create neigh- 
borhood loyalties in congested areas—loyalties akin 
to the community loyalties of the suburbs or.of the 
completely independent small towns. What they are 
trying to do is to divert loyalties away from the 
gang, or the “boss,” and to the community. 

Herbert Brucker, observed in a magazine article 
a few months ago that the purpose of newspapers 
is to “ferret out the truth.” That goes for weeklies, 
as well as dailies, of course. 

To Waring’s suggestion that a paper should be a 
“binding force” to hold people together, and Bruck- 
er’s statement of the essential fact that a news- 
paper’s job is to “ferret out the truth,” I would add 
a third. 

I put it to you that the duty of any newspaper, 
but more particularly a weekly, is to serve as a 
mirror to the life around it—to the work, and 
efforts, and success, and failures, and happiness, 
and sorrows, and human aspirations (above all, the 


aspirations) of the people in the community it 
serves. 


What kind of mirror? 

Certainly not a mirror on the wall, placidly and 
passively reflecting back what happens to pass in 
front. 

It must be a mirror with motion, and dynamics, 
and its own sound sense of the fitness and direction 
of things. It needs be one that will throw extra 
light on the obscure, and into the dark corners. It 


could be one which may not play long upon the bad 
things of life, but one, certainly, which will dwell 
upon the good in men, and the things they do, and 
the way they are seeking. It should be a mirror 
that is not above argument. When the conventional 
question is asked, “Mirror, mirror on the wall, who’s 
the fairest one of all?” one can hope that it will be 
a reflector which will snap back with the straight 
dope about the fearful phiz in front of it. 

Why a mirror? 

Because this is the stuff of which American de- 
mocracy is made. Because our whole democratic way 
of life, in a very real sense, is itself a reflection of 
our collective hopes and fears, our attitudes toward 
each other, toward the rest of the world, toward the 
things and problems which confront us. Inescapably 
a people’s government reflects not just political ideas 
in the conventional sense, but the values which 
guide people in all phases of human association and 
thought. 

Democracy is the working out of a point of bal- 
ance, a synthesis, of all the tugs and pulls of our 
people in this direction and that, left or right, for- 
ward or backward, for good or for bad. 

It follows that if our national way of life is to 
bring truly into balance the values to which our 
people hold, there must be a continuing and outgo- 
ing expression of these things down where people 
live. 

Right here we are pointing at the weeklies more 
than at the dailies, for you can get at folks in small 
towns as people, not just parts of the trodding 
throngs in the larger cities. The weekly still deals 
with men and women as individuals—first name 
individuals, often as not—and not as a mass. 

Democracy must be home grown, and it must be 
cultivated where it is. It isn’t exclusive, of course, 
to the small towns and suburbs. And it isn’t the ex- 
clusive province of the weeklies. But it is a fact 
that democracy and government in smaller com- 
munities are things you can get close to, and feel, 
and understand. They are not just abstractions, as 
they are apt to be when you come up against them 
on a large scale. 


John P. Lewis is the publisher of the Journal 
Transcript of Franklin, N.H. He delivered the above 
address during Newspaper week at the University 
of Colorado. 
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What Does The Editor Expect Of His News Staff ? 


By Charles Hayes 


A news staff is as good as its editor permits it to 
be. 

In recent years, particularly for many of our 
weekly and moderately-sized newspapers, there has 
emerged the economic necessity of keeping news 
staffs below minimum needs. 

All of us are aware of the fact that by compari- 
son with employees in other departments, our fi- 
nancial remuneration is meager and our hours of 
work excessive. Because the editorial department 
brings in no direct revenue, the newspaper publisher 
often feels justified in regarding it as an essential 
overhead to be kept as low as possible. 

Frequently, this attitude is carried to the extreme. 

This has damaged the quality of papers and ad- 
versely affected the morale of news staffs. In the 
long run, this has lessened the paper’s earning pow- 
er. 

And this has resulted in publications that edi- 
torially are strictly neutral, strictly safe, and strict- 
ly colorless. 

The quality of writing is bad and often flavored 
with the opinion of the editor. 

Many of our editors are weak in the qualifications 
that make for good newspapers. Their sense of re- 
sponsibility to their readers is subordinated to the 
interests of their business. They cannot afford to 
offend the politicians who make up the local govern- 
ment since the local government is a good customer 
for job printing and legal notices. Handling the 
news to the satisfaction of the men who constitute 
their advertisers and printing customers occurs to 
them as the normal method, surely the least trouble- 
some. Editorial policy consists of steadfastly pre- 
serving the status quo, of resisting anything new 
or unfamiliar. 

These editors obviously expect little else but 
drudgery from their news staffs. They want their 
newsmen to settle down and become the tired and 
mediocre voice of the unimportant local interest of 


Charles Hayes is managing editor of the Paddock 
Publications with headquarters at Arlington 
Heights, Ill. This is a portion of his talk on April 
10, 1959 at the Editorial Clinic sponsored jointly 
by the University of Illinois College of Journalism 
and Communications and the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. 


that particular unimportant locality. 

It is the fault of editors like this that we have 
bred a generation of journalists, many of whom are 
indifferent, embittered, cynical, negative. (Natur- 
ally they eventually become public relations coun- 
sels !) 

We face a conflict, therefore, between what we 
expect of our news staff and what KIND of a news- 
paper we want to publish. 

This introduces a topic which is a favorite one 
for press meetings, classrooms and rqundtable dis- 
cussions. I think it’s time we stop nodding our 
heads in agreement about this need and do some- 
thing about it. 

I’m referring, of course, to the clamor for more 
backgrounding of news—sub-surface or depth re- 
porting. 

One of the crying needs of our times is for better 
interpretation of the affairs of the world. 

We need reporters and editors capable of educat- 
ing the public on the nature and implications of 
science, especially nuclear physics, problems of 
mental hygiene, urban renewal and population. 

We can pinpoint the possibilities for depth re- 
porting to our own state. 

In the five-county Chicago area, for example, 
there’s a desperate need to explain and to develop 
a concern for the tremendous metropolitan problems 
which confront that growing area. 

The most under-played and undeveloped LOCAL 
story in years is the shocking plight of Illinois’ 
20,000 migrant farm workers. Because this is a 
“hot” issue which powerful forces in the state wish 
to keep suppressed, there are very few newspapers 
which are attempting to inforn . the public of this 
tragic problem. : 

For the most part, our Illinois »ewspapers are 
doing an inadequate job of informirg the public 
and helping them to make intelligent decisions about 
such problems as the state revenue code, education 
and school finance, transportation, health and wel- 
fare, mental hospitals and penal institutions. 

“Interpretative reporting is for the big metropoli- 
tan daily because they’re big enough and rich 
enough to hire specialized reporters to do the job.” 
This is the retort of the publisher of the smaller 
press who say depth reporting is economically and 
professionally impossible for his news staff. 
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I disagree. 

As suburban newspapers, Paddock Publications 
has keenly felt the need for interpretation. Thous- 
ands of people have moved from the city to our 
suburbs in the past few years. These newcomers 
are unfamiliar with the workings of local govern- 
ment, the complexities which face them. City life 
was relatively simple and uncomplicated because if 
you had a problem, you called your alderman or 
precinct captain and he fixed you up. As new sub- 
urbanites, they are unaware of or bewildered by 


school districts, zoning boards, library boards, fire 
protection districts, assessments, village boards of 
trustees. 

We have attempted to clear up this bewilderment 
and make for better informed, more active citizens — 
of these newcomers with interpretative reporting 
in our newspapers. 

We are not over-staffed. We do not hire special- 
ists in each of these respective fields. The legwork, 
research and writing that goes into such depth 

(continued on page 30) 


You Can Read It All In Ten Minutes 


By Kenneth F. Pettis 


There can hardly be an editor proprietor of any 
weekly newspaper who is not all too familiar with 
this expression. Each has probably heard it on 
countless occasions, often with a slighting implica- 
tion, from the lips of even his most loyal subscrib- 
ers. 

Its truth cannot be denied, and recognition of that 
truth is at first thought discouraging, especially 
when one takes into account the many hours the 
weekly paper’s small staff must spend preparing 
each edition. It is then that the editor feels a 
kinship with the housewife who voices the oft-heard 
plaint that she has to spend hours preparing a 
tasty meal only to have the family gobble it up in 
a small fraction of that time. 

A further consideration of the phrase, however, 
does lead to conclusion that it may well be accepted 
as a compliment, not a criticism. The fact that the 
reader needs only this short time to acquaint him- 
self with all the happenings in his community adds 
value to the weekly paper, rather than detracting 
from it. It can be taken as a tribute to the manner 
in which the editor has presented, in readily as- 
similable form, the essential things about which 
readers wish to be informed. Here is no excess 
verbiage, no padding, but a factual summary of the 
week. One must turn to the wartime issues of the 
big British dailies, necessarily condensed because 
of the newsprint shortage, to find anything like 
a comparable achievement. 

The essential point is that any reader who has 
reached the third grade of public school can, and 
probably does read all of a weekly newspaper in 
ten minutes . . . which is about the total time a 
reader spends on any newspaper, regardless of 
its size. 

It might be interesting for our modern experts 


in research, who seem to be evaluating and timing 
everything these days, to examine how much time 
the average reader actually spends perusing the 
voluminous pages of a Thursday or Friday issue 
of any big metropolitan daily. A glance at the front 
page for details of the most recent crime story, 
a brief turn to the sports page to acquaint himself 
with the scores of yesterday’s game or the standing 
of the clubs, a reading of the pontifical views of 
his favorite syndicated columnist—would it be un- 
fair to suggest that this is all he takes time to 
absorb? Would it be exaggeration to state that the 
60-page daily contains little else other than suf- 
ficent type to “keep the advertisements apart?” 

There is small attention given here to the three- 
line item that tells that the little Jones girl, now 
attending teachers’ college, spent the past weekend 
with her parents even if such occurrence were 
deemed newsworthy. Would it be too far out to sug- 
gest that the big daily is more frequently “looked 
at” rather than read? But to anyone who thinks 
the weekly newspaper is not perused thoroughly 
the editor has one unfailing test: to spell his name 
incorrectly. He is sure to hear it, even if the mistake 
occurs in the smallest type buried at the bottom 
of page seven. 

The brief time needed to read all the weekly car- 
ries with it a moral to national advertisers. A pub- 
lication on which one need spend only ten minutes to 
read every word would surely seem to be a valuable 
medium. 

And the business executive who fails to appreciate 
this essential fact is either badly advised by his ad- 


vertising counsel, or he is blind to the trend of the 
times. 


Mr. Pettis is editor of the Port Elgin (Ont.) Times. 
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The South Turns 
The Other Cheek 


Paul Butler is the national chairman of the “Dem- 
ocrat” (as differentiated from ‘Democratic’) Party 
and he has taken another swipe at the South be- 
cause the radical element in national politics knows 
that a slap in the Southern face is just an invitation 
to turn the other cheek. 

This man, named to his post during a meeting in 
New Orleans because some of the local political 
leaders thought he represented moderation in the 
party, has issued an edict that Southerners either 
accept the 1960 party platform or seek “political 
asylum” elsewhere. 

He had reference to the “civil rights” issue. This 
method of operation while foreign to the real mean- 
ing of democratic government is not a new thing 
with the radical wing of the Democrat Party. Back 
in 1952 during the national convention in Chicago 
that element of the party wanted the South to pledge 
a “loyalty oath” that it would support the platform 
and the candidate before either were known to the 
general assembly. That was the same year that 
Truman’s handpicked candidate, Adlai Stevenson, 
was “drafted” for the first race against Eisenhower. 
It was also the same setting for the labor bosses to 
step in and tell the convention that Vice-President 
Barkley could not run for the presidency. 

Jeffersonian Democracy has its roots in the South 
and the Democratic Party grew strong in this area 
because of the tactics of the Radical Republicans 
during the Reconstruction Era. 

Southerners were misled into believing in 1952 
and 1956 that the Republicans had a change of 
heart and now embrace the real concept of states 
rights and conservatism in government. The rule 
by bayonet in Little Rock changed the thinking of 
millions of Southerners. It was rather amusing to 
see a Louisiana Republican leader suggest this week 
that the Southerners should come into the GOP be- 
cause of its “states rights” attitude. The reason why 
that invitation is rejected is found in the person of 
Earl Warren, the type of radical that would make 
Truman, Butler, Williams, Javits and Company 
jump with joy. 

No objective observer of the political scene or 
teacher of government can spell out a clear cut dif- 
ference between the Republican and Democrat 
parties the way they are presently constituted na- 
tionally. 

In view of the fact that the South holds first 
mortgage on the Democratic Party perhaps it would 
be wise to realign the two instead of continuing 
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under the present “Repubocrat” type of arrange- 
ment. The conservatives or “reactionaries” (as the 
radicals choose to call those who believe in real 
home rule) should change their party affiliations 
from Republican and Democrat to become Demo- 
cratic Party members. Those who believe in an all- 
powerful federal government, deficit financing and 
bureaucratic control should take the name that 
really fits, the “Socialist Party.” 

There would then be two parties and the people 
of America would have a choice. After three wars, 
a depression, a half dozen recessions, a fifty cents 
dollar, regular violation of the constitution and 
national corruption unsurpassed in one generation 
it’s time for a change! 

—Franklin (La.) Banner-Tribune 


On Radioactive Dumping 


The matter of the dumping of radioactive atomic 
waste in the sea at no great distance from the coast 
—and at no great distance from Martha’s Vineyard 
and the waters in which our fishing boats carry on 
their business—continues to be gravely troubling. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has made sooth- 
ing statements, released as a matter of public re- 
lations, but these do not meet the need of so vital a 
challenge, especially since some distinguished scien- 
tists do not accept the commission’s view. 

The plain fact seems to be, so far as laymen can 
judge, that nobody knows what the effect of this 
radioactive dumping will be. Anyone can guess. 
Anyone with an understanding of physics and a 
grasp of technical language can come up with some 
persuasive special pleading. 

But is this sort of thing enough? Shouldn’t some- 
one in authority actually know, for sure, beyond 
doubt, before the practice of dumping at sea is ap 
proved? 

One certainty is that once radioactive waste is 
dumped overboard, it can never be hauled up again. 
There it is, at the bottom of the ocean, to waste 
away through all the long years of its half-life, as 
physicists like to say. Suppose something does turn 
up. Suppose a mistake has been made. Suppose the 
consequences are not as predicted. 

The Atomic Era is too new, experience is still too 
short, too many questions remain unanswered, for 
the public to accept what it has so far been offered 
—offhand generalizations in the form and style of 
bedtime stories which are obviously issued for pur- 
poses of special pleading. 

—Edgartown (Mass.) Vineyard Gazette 
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Are Salaries For School 
Administrators Too High? 


There has been quite a stir about State Senator 
Stanley Arnold’s committee, which is investigating 
charges that exorbitant salaries are being paid to 
administrators in California high schools. 

According to Chairman Arnold, there are some 
912 school executives drawing from $6200 to $34, 
000. An additional 630 associates, assistants, dep- 
uties, etc., receive salaries ranging from $5600 to 
$27,000. Also disturbing to the committee is the fact 
that some of the highly paid school superintendents 
are in impoverished districts receiving aid from the 
state. 

It would be a mistake to draw any hasty con- 
clusions about the pay of school administrators. It 
would seem, though, that there should be some sort 
of ratio between teacher pay and the salary of an 
administrator. Apparently no such ratio exists now. 

The disturbing thing to us about the much higher 
salaries of school administrators is that the big 
difference in salaries tends to bribe teachers into 
leaving the classroom for the greener administrative 
pastures. We have several instances locally where 
some of our real fine teachers have gone into ad- 
ministrative work, much to the loss of the students. 

In this day of the common man, uncommonly good 
teachers are relatively scarce and should be pre- 
served in the classroom if at all possible. 

The quarrel, then, is not with administrative 
salaries per se. It is with the inability to bring the 
pay to top teaching talent closer to that of an ad- 
ministrator. 

The teachers, of course, have shied away from 
merit pay. This has led to the establishment of 
salary schedules where all teachers—good, bad or 
indifferent—receive the same amount of money for 
the same amount of credits and for the same amount 
of time in the school system. 

We have no quarrel with the salary schedule, 
and believe it is a necessity to provide salary pro- 
tection for the teacher. We think, however, that a 
salary schedule should be considered as a base rate 
of pay, and that there should be some provision for 
paying a teacher above and beyond this scale if he 
or she be so deserving. 

Some studies are now being made of this problem, 
and it appears that merit pay over and above a 
salary schedule may become quite common in the 
future. 

Salaries for teachers, long regarded as too low, 
are now conceded to be relatively good when taken 
as an average. But the fact remains that compensa- 


tion for the good teacher is still inadequate, and 
some way must be formed to keep these teachers in 
the classrooms. 


—Manteca (Calif.) Bulletin 


Bigots Over Forty 


We contend that anyone under 40 years of age, 
who was educated in Colorado, should be free of pre- 
judice. 

For 30 years now, the teachers in our public 
schools have taught tolerance and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

Unfortunately, our older citizens got set in their 
ways before Christianity was put into practice, and 
we still have them around running the show. 

Our best known Arapahoe county citizen was un- 
welcome in a “society” community a few years ago 
because she was a show girl. We understand that 
time has corrected this cold-shoulder situation— 
simply because the show girl proved herself too 
marvelous to resist. 

This past week, Littleton people were solicited 
for membership in a Jefferson county country club. 
And one of the arguments for joining was the de- 
claration that minority groups would not be per- 
mitted . 

The Denver Country Club, most staid of our 
Colorado institutions, refused to allow a Filipino 
golfer to play in a national tourney. More recently 
it permitted a Japanese-American girl in such a 
tourney—provided she did not use the club build- 
ings. 

The discrimination even goes to the grave. You 
have to be a Caucasian in order to be buried at 
Crown Hill or Chapel Hill. You may be an Indian 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor, but you 
can’t be buried in those two cemeteries. Our other 
cemeteries are not so cruel. 

We have not checked on it for 12 months, but 
in 1958 only one Negro was allowed to clerk in a 
downtown Denver store. And yet Denver is always 
pointing at Little Rock, Ark., and Clinton, Tenn. 

What is the proper attitude to take in regard to 
those with other religions and colored skins? 

A civilized person judges each individual on his 
own merits. He will soon find that some Negroes or 
Jews are far more companionable than some white 
Baptists—and vice versa. 

Normally, we like to be among our own kind. But 
we are missing out on some stimulating experiences 
in life by insisting that we won’t assoicate with 
anyone except, say a white, Protestant, wealthy 
person with a conservative view of life. 

—Littleton (Colo.) Independent 
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A Dose Of Castro Oil 


The Cuban Purge has begun already to carry over- 
tones of the Cuban Dirge. 

Above and beyond the political and military strug- 
gle, as above every human conflict, shines the same 
quiet star that shone over Bethlehem. Hatred and 
violence are as mistaken in a good cause as they are 
in an evil one; those who live by the sword should 
not be surprised at their reward. 

Some of what has happened in Havana has been 
reported in our news media. We are all familiar 
with Fidel Castro’s long and heroic struggle to over- 
throw the despot Batista, and with his trouble since 
that time. 


* Some of what has happened has NOT been re- 
ported in our news media. It is sickening to realize 
that much of what we are told must be held up to 
a mirror and READ BACKWARDS in order to get 
the truth. 

‘There is fragmentary mention of anti-American 
demonstrations in which the Cuban people carried 
signs, reading, “This is not Guatemala!” In Guate- 
mala, ‘you will recall, the voters in 1954 elected to 
office a slate of candidates with distinct Communist 
sympathies. Elected or not, this was considered in- 
tolerable in the Pentagon. Out of nowhere appeared 
one Castilio Armas, his army equipped with Ameri- 
can weapons, and his pockets full of American dol- 
lars. 

The long arm of America was at work again 
re-arranging the internal affairs of Latin America. 
The American people claimed not to know it; but 
they knew it in Guatemala, and in Cuba, and in every 
little nation that lives in the shadow of their Uncle 
with the big wallet and the big stick! 

Officially, we were never in Guatemala—but a 
recent article in TRUE magazine about our Master 
Spy, Allen Dulles, states baldly that the Guatemalan 
coup is now “generally accepted” as the work of 
our C. I. A. agents. 

-Isn’t it curious that Urrutia, the Cuban ex-presi- 
dent, had somehow alienated every Cuban in the 
country he ruled, so that in the moment he was 
being politically annihilated on TV by Castro, there 
was no-one to carry his resignation to Castro but 
an American magazine writer? What did Castro 
say .... “Let him form a new cabinet; after all, 
it will only take fifteen American secret agents!” 

Castro’s first act in victory was to close down 
the plush American gambling casinos in Havana. 
This earned him powerful enemies in this country 


in addition to the deposed Batista, and the Domini- 
can enemy, Trujillo. 

Next he seized some American sugar plantations 
to cut up among his peasant followers. More power- 
ful enemies. 


Last month, he sent his men to seal the files of 
U. S. oil companies operating in Cuba. As of that 
instant, he was in trouble. The oil companies pushed 
the button, and alarm bells went off in Washington. 

Finally, some of what was reported did not happen. 
When the Oil Trust said “Jump!” the American 
undercover agents went into action, and Cuban 
officials began to resign and flee the country “as 
a protest against Castro’s Communist tendencies.” 

Dr. Castro most distinctly is not a Russian tool. 
If he is a Communist, he is a Cuban Communist, 
which may be just as bad. Without doubt he is a 
Revolutionary, and fancies himself the Savior of all 
Latin America, freeing it (including Panama) from 
foreign domination. 

A cynical view of history would suggest that 
revolutions are “wrong” when they fail, and “right” 
when they succeed, because then they write the 
history books for generations that follow! 

So the Oil Trust called, “Here, Fidel! Here, Fi- 
del!” and instead, Fidel nipped their aspirations to 
control the new Cuba as they controlled the old. 

Overnight, in the big papers, the Bearded Beatnik 
from Below the Border became a monster. Long 
articles dwelt on the armies in exile arising to un- 
seat him. These, particularly, are figments of the 
imagination. Good or bad, Castro is Cuba’s national 
hero, and is not to be unseated by the paltry few 
millions it costs us to change prime ministers in 
small Middle Eastern countries. 


Even when we have unravelled the lies about 
Fidel Castro, the truth is not a great deal more 
attractive. Without question a courageous and pa- 
triotic man, he became shrunken in spirit and em- 
bittered by the long conflict, until in victory he 
demonstrated not generosity but the same terrorism 
and brutality which had inspired his rebellion. 
Originally devoted to democratic institutions, he has 
been led by fear of his enemies and by the intoxi- 
cation of power to “temporarily” suspend elec- 
tions in his troubled country. 

So are we altered when we try to use evil to 
attain good ends, until we become the kind of person 
incapable of living in the Paradise we seek. 

The star is still there .. . . the same star that 
was above Bethlehem. 

—Prairie Post, Maroa, Ill. 
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Facing Communism’s 


New Challenge 


The American Assembly Report on Latin Ameri- 
ca is a very important document, but most im- 
portant because it gives public recognition to the 
fact that the Communist threat has changed. If 
the free world, and most particularly the United 
States, is to answer the new threat effectively, the 
democratic response must change, too. 

Gone are the days of the wild-eyed, uncombed, 
unkept and always fanatical cell members. Even 
the processes of infiltration have allowed the Com- 
munists today to feel that they have something 
positive to sell, and are busy selling it. To many of 
their potential customers, the Communist results 
look very good. 


The answer to a great many Latin American 
problems lies in rapid industrialization and the ex- 
pansion of modern agricultural methods. The Com- 
munists, according to the American Assembly Re- 
port are spending upwards of $100,000,000 in Latin 
America alone to point out the fact that in Russia 
and China such modernization and industrial ex- 
pansion is being accomplished rapidly and success- 
fully—that Latin American salvation lies in Com- 
munist techniques and in Communism. Many Latin 
Americans are inclined to agree. 

It does us little good to warn that the price of 
Communist success is paid in brutal destruction of 
human values. When people already lack basic free- 
doms through feudal social structures and poverty, 
little sacrifice seems involved if in the end poverty 
is wined out and the country is on its way to a place 
in the sun. All our warnings add up to nothing. 

Today’s Communism cannot be fought with such 
sophomoric means as “Un-American Activities Com- 
mittees” or witch hunts or making people swear 
they never saw or spoke to a Communist{in their 
lives. The answer to today’s very vital Communist 
threat lies in our own methods of industrialization 
and modern techniques, put to work in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. It is not a matter of our saying 
“This is the way things should be done.” It is a 
matter of helping do them, pointing out, subtly but 
surely as we go along, that the democratic answer 
is by far the most superior, and proving by deeds 
that it can accomplish far more than the Communist 
way. 

This means, as the American Assembly Report 
points out, that our best minds, our best represent- 
atives, and our best efforts must be concentrated 


on Latin America. Our understanding of her people 
and her problems must increase a hundredfold, our 
interest in her must be great. Anything less and 
she will go into the Communist orbit. 

Today we face a new challenge—a much more 
vital challenge than ever before. Some of us began 
to recognize it during Khrushchev’s visit. All of 
us must recognize it before it is too late. It is the 
kind of challenge we should revel in answering, be- 
cause our answers are the best. But we’ve got to 
get started now, and we’ve got to work with a will 
or we will lose the way of life we know is best. 


—Huntington (N.Y.) Long Islander 


Nothing The Matter With Us 


WELD COUNTY AFFAIRS are getting quite a 
lot of publicity in the Denver papers these days, 
and I think there are plenty of things closer to home 
for the Denver newsmen to keep themselves oc- 
cupied. 

Just because the jury found our sheriff, Pat 
Burmeister, guilty on a felony charge last Friday, 
that doesn’t mean northeastern Colorado is going 
to blow itself up. 


Of course, the county commissioners were out of 
town last Friday—or at least two of them were. 
The third, Robert Warren, may or may not be a 
county commissioner—no one knows, since he mov- 
ed to a new home in Greeley. 


The other commissioners have now suspended the 
sheriff, and placed undersheriff Frank Deffke at 
the helm. Deffke is 73 and says he doesn’t want the 
job. But among his first actions when'he took over 
was the firing of two deputies—one at Frederick. 
He didn’t mention any reason. 

Ex-Sheriff Wm. Tegtman has said he wouldn’t 
mind getting his old job back. (One of the charges 
against Burmeister is that he robbed Tegtman’s 
wife’s house of some stuff which may have been 
Tegtman’s, or may have belonged to the sheriff's of- 
fice.) 

Meanwhile, back at the sheriff’s office, no one 
seems to be getting any closer to the :culprit who 
may or may not have tried to gun down Burmeister 
on a remote drylands;stretch of road south of Gree- 
ley a few weeks ago. 

Other than that, things are prefectly normal in 
Weld county, and I think the Denver newspapers 
had better stick more closely to statehouse affairs. 


—Windsor (Colo.) Beacon 
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The Opinion Process .... Debate At The Grassroots 


The Housing Was Not Good Enough 


When Dr. William E. Gordon gave his reasons 
(Indianola Tribune Sept. 1) for breaking his con- 
tract and leaving Simpson College right at the be- 
ginning of the school year, it is regrettable that 
he mentioned dissatisfaction with the “housing.” 
He also mentioned differences in “thought,” a per- 
fectly normal difference, reflecting no shadow on 
either side. Able persons often disagree and settle 
the difference amicably by each going his own way. 

But the petulance over housing indicated that Dr. 
Gordon thought the available housing was not good 
enough for his family, although it was the same 
housing which seems highly satisfactory to other 
members of the Simpson faculty. Furthermore, the 
housing available in Indianola is drawing scores of 
refined and well educated families to the commu- 
nity. 

Dr. Gordon is a distinguished and brilliant colored 
economist. He was received in Simpson and in the 
community, so far as we can learn, without aver- 
sion or discrimination on account of his race. He 
was provided housing in the same apartment with 
Caucasian families of academic standing and re- 
finement similar to the Gordons. These white fami- 
lies were well pleased with the housing. 

It was appropriate that Dr. Gordon should be re- 
ceived cordially at Simpson and Indianola where 
inter-racial relations have always been on a broad 
basis. Simpson is the school which gave Dr. George 
Washington Carver his first chance at higher ed- 
ucation, the place where Dr. Carver said he first 
learned that he was a human being. Simpson has 


received with good fellowship and provided an ac- 
ademic opportunity to students of various races, 
Asian, African and American Indian. A few years 
ago an honor graduate was the grandson of the last 
King of Nigeria. Shortly thereafter the president of 
the student council, by popular vote of the student 
body, was a young Negro from St. Louis, not from 
any maudlin sentimentality, but because his fellow 
students recognized his ability and respected his per- 
sonal worthiness regardless of race. 

It is unfortunate that at Simpson, of all places, 
Dr. Gordon should give way to his feelings that the 
housing good enough for white teachers was not 
good enough for him. 

At this particular period in U. S. history, when 
the machinery of government is working overtime 
to see that all races have comparable opportunities 
and recognition, it is regrettable that Dr. Gordon 
should give way to his petulance over having to 
live in a place on the level with his white compeers. 
His expression simply provides ammunition to the 
guns of the segregationists, who contend that a 
Negro, given the recognition of an equal, becomes 
arrogant and bumptious. 

We do not pretend to know what may have caus- 
ed Dr. Gordon’s irritation with Simpson. Perhaps 
he was entirely justified. But this we do regret, that 
he has done a disservice to his own race by imply- 
ing that he was too good to live “like white folks.” 
We hope Governor Faubus does not learn of Dr. 
Gordon’s complaint. 

—Indianola (lowa) Record-Herald 


FROM THE HLADKYS 

September 19, 1959 
Record and Tribune 
Indianola, Iowa 

The person who wrote the editorial 
regarding Dr. Gordon did not stop to 
investigate the facts! We knew Bill and 
Gwynneth Gordon personally and knew a 
great deal of their background. - 

Neither of them lived in grass shacks 
in Jamaica. They both came from large 
beautiful homes with domestic help. 

Mrs. Gordon is a graduate of a girl’s 
preparatory school which trained girls 
from all over the world to be present 
at the Court of St. James. Both are 
British subjects and are use to the more 
formal British manner of living. They 


came to the United States at great 
personal sacrifice. 

What may be adequate housing to 
one person may be sub-standard hous- 
ing to another person. This is simply 
a matter of taste and personal stand- 
ards. Dr. and Mrs. Gordon have never 
complained about having to live on the 
same level with their white neighbors! 
Their background, taste and interest 
made their housing here insufficient. 

Such inferences that they complain- 
ed about having to live on the same 
level as their white neighbors is sheer 
untruth based perhaps on gossip rather 
than fact! 

At Princeton and Milwaukee (both 
far more urban and sophisticated en- 


vironments) they were treated with 
great warmth and were provided space 
for Dr. Gordon’s personal green house. 

We cannot see, as is implied in in your 
Gordon editorial, how one person can say 
what is adequate housing for another 
regardless of the color of their skin. 

A majority of 8000—we are sure—caB 
certainly make allowances in their un 
derstanding for a minority of two! 

Your ill-advised editorial will probably 
give more fuel to the segregationlist 
than anything Bill and Gwynneth Gor 
don said during their stay here. 

’ George and Catherine Hladky 
709 North Howard 
Indianola, Iowa 
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September 17, 1959 


Record-Herald 
Indianola, Iowa 


It so happens that I know another 
side of the Dr. Gordon story, and I am 
ashamed to think one of my own race 
would so jump to conclusions without 
first carefully checking both sides of a 
story for facts. 

From the facts I know, from personal 
experience, Dr. Gordon was most humble 
and kind to Indianola. Had he not been 
such a gentleman and poured forth his 
side of the story, quite a few faces in 
Indianola should be red. 


United Nations never reads your editor- 
ial for you have not only misinterpret- 
ed a simple statement of opinion, but 
have taken racial issue plus striking 
out at a citizen of another land. 

Sir—pardon me—but your prejudice 
is showing! 


Sincerely your, 
Margaret M. Ritchie 
906 North Howard 
Indianola, Iowa 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The Record-Her- 
ald expresses its admiration to Mrs. 
Ritchie and Mr. and Mrs, Hiadky for 
coming to the defense of a friend they 
think had been wronged. They would 
do the same for this editor if they though 
he were the underdog in an argument. 


Arched Eyebrows 


GRASSROOTS EDITOR 


To only one thing we object. That is 
to Mrs. Ritchie’s charge that we were 
motivated by prejudice. The Record- 
Herald’s prejudice in racial matters is 
sufficiently a matter of record. We took 
plenty of abuse and threats because we 
openly criticized and exposed the Klu 
Klux Klan In its short day of glory in 
Warren county. That was when Mrs. 
Ritchie and the Hladkys were small 
children. 


We have been taunted on the street 
because we expressed the hope recently 
that, if a colored family should buy a 
home in Indianola, the neighbors would 
not become panicky and throw their 
homes on the market. 

We have entertained Negroes in our 
home, both for meals and overnight, 
and most delightful guests they have 
been. Mrs. Ritchie’s accusation of pre- 
judice has not a leg to stand on. 


The point is that Dr. Gordon, in a 
story which he himself brought to this 
office, went out of his way to cast a 
shadow on the housing provided by the 
school with which he was breaking a 
contract, housing which, despite the 
criticism offered above, is reasonably 
satisfactory to other teachers. None of 
us have living quarters in which we 
could not make some welcome changes. 

The most serious thing was that the 
gentleman laid himself open to exploita- 
tion by those who are habitually unfair 
and prejudiced in racial matters and 
are looking for precisely such instances. 


23 
Sept. 22, 1959 


To the Record-Herald 
Indianola, Iowa 


Your editorial last Thursday after- 
noon was, I believe, a disservice to your- 
self, Dr. Gordon, and Indianola. It ap- 
peared to suffer from other misinfor- 
mation or slanted writing or both. 


2 ote 


Some of your past writings gave me 
the impression that you are a rather 
religious person. May I be so bold as 
to remind you of the eighth command- 
ment and mention Luther’s explanation 
to it? “We should fear and love God 
that we may not deceitfully belie, be- 
tray, slander, nor defame our neighbor, 
but defend him, speak well of him, and 
put the best construction on everything.” 
I believe that your editorial could not 
have done any good even if what you 
had said were the whole truth. 

I do not agree with all that Dr. Gor- 
don said or did; and I certainly cannot 
condone his lack of professional attitude 
in “jumping contract”—if he did that. 
However, I do not think that “... it is 
regretable that he mentioned dissatis- 
faction with the housing .. .” among 
his reasons. 


I hope it is understood that these are 
personal opinions and not official 
opinions of the college. 


Sincerely, 
Dr. Clifford Meints 


or not, in our “modest” way, we will. 
Perhaps no newspaper is entitled to pat itself on 





We read with arched eyebrows a quotation in a 
recent issue of the Norfolk Ledger-Star attributed 
to Thomas A. Hanes, managing editor of that paper, 
who, in delivering an address at the newly con- 
structed Fraternal Order of Police quarters in Prin- 
cess Anne County is reported as saying: 

“The newspaper that pats itself on the back for 
exposing graft and corruption in its city should be 
cited for inefficiency. 

“*The graft and corruption wouldn’t have existed 
in the first place if the newspaper had been doing 
its job to dig out the facts and inform the public’.” 

Mr. Hanes is a career newspaperman and certain- 
ly entitled to his opinion. Regardless of whether 
only eight years of exposure to journalism with a 
weekly newspaper qualifies us to express an opinion 


the back for anything, but if it has that prerogative, 
we definitely do not agree with the statement in all 
cases that if the newspaper had been doing its job 
to dig out the facts and inform the public, graft and 
corruption wouldn’t have existed in the first place. 

There are occasions when journals are born pure- 
ly to do a job, the need for which already existed, 
possibly due to the failure of other media to expose 
the graft and corruption. 

Moreover, a strict and literal interpretation of 
Mr. Hanes’ philosophy would appear to imply that 
if a newspaper did not bring to light graft and cor- 
ruption at its inception in a community, then that 
medium should be barred thereafter from “news- 
papering” that evil except on the basis of meriting 
a citation for inefficiency. 

—Princess Anne Free Press, Virginia Beach, Va. 
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The People Of Clinton 
(continued from page 12) 


The situation was the same, in spite of the fact 
that the school on Oct. 5, 1958 was destroyed by 
three huge dynamite blasts set off in different sec- 
tions of the building. Since then the children (Ne- 
groes and white) have been using temporary fa- 
cilities, an empty elementary school building in 
Oak Ridge. And there have been many prayers 
that the new school (which will be ready in the fall 
of 1960) will not suffer a similar fate. 

Ill 

Whether or not the community supported our 
position would have made no difference in our atti- 
tude on this issue. At the same time I wonder 
and have wondered many times how effective we 
might have been if the community had not agreed. 
I have wondered also how long the Courier-News 
would have remained in business. 

The facts are that the finances of our newspaper 
—which we started from scratch in 1939—are such 
that we could not long have withstood the loss of 
any sizable amount of revenue and continued to 
operate. Then, too, our circulation distribution sys- 
tem was extremely vulnerable as two-thirds of our 
papers are sold by newsboys and dealers with only 
one-third handled through the mail on a paid-in-ad- 
vance basis. 

Had our community disagreed with us and wanted 
no more of us, all it needed to do was stop advertis- 
ing and stop buying copies of the paper! How long 
could we have operated without advertising or cir- 
culation? 

Fortunately efforts to bring this about failed and 
we are still here. 

But, as we write this our thoughts turn to the 
wonderfully brave Mable Norris Reece at Mt. Dora, 
Fla., and to courageous John F. Wells of Little 
Rock, Ark. They can testify to the value of having 
a community behind you and they will tell you how 
fortunate we have been here in Clinton to have such 
support. 

It takes courage to be different, but it takes in- 
finitely more courage to be different if your very 
existence is threatened and if you must stand alone. 
We can lay claim to neither of these to any great 
degree. 

We have often thought of Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 
He is praised and honored by newspapermen today 
for his heroic stand for the principles in which he 
believed. But what did it get him, we ask ourselves. 
His printing presses were destroyed, his newspaper 
was ended and his life was taken. 


Today newspaper editors who stand up for the 
things in which they believe often must face pos- 
sible economic loss for their newspapers, and some 
of them are in areas where certain stands would 
likely bring the destruction of their plants from 
dynamiting or the loss of their homes through ar- 
son. 

Standing alone, daring to be different bring great 
satisfaction for a while; the awards that sometimes 
accompany such stands are beautiful and the mo- 
ment of public recognition is wonderful, but none 
of these pay salaries, paper bills or buy Linotype 
metal. And none of them make up for the hours of 
lost sleep. 

It also is true that most of us are cowards. We 
work for economic security and we don’t throw it 
away easily. Therefore, if we deliberately consider 
some of the courses we find ourselvés taking, our 
courage may fail us. 

As for myself, I did not deliberately choose the 
editorial path I was to follow. I really had no other 
choice. I merely said what I have always believed 
and I said it without consideration of the conse- 
quences. Now, as we look back, we give thanks for 
the fact that our community—generally speaking— 
was behind us all the time. 


The Soft Spot 


It is ideas and idealism, not material wealth, that 
have made America great. In the past, this nation 
has been admired and beloved not because we were 
rich, but because we were free. Freedom is the 
one weapon in our arsenal the Communists can 
never devise a defense against. 

Yet the United States has allowed herself to be 
maneuvered into a struggle with Communism in 
which the score is written in terms of material 
things and physical might. Those things cannot ks 
ignored; but they are secondary. 

As the Roman Catholic bishops of the United 
States put it, in a statement the other day, Ameri- 
cans should put more emphasis on the “principle 
of freedom” and less on “material prosperity.” 

How capitalism and Communism stack up in 
their economic aspects, the bishops declared, “is 
not the basic issue. The choice that men and na- 
tions must make today is between freedom and 
coercion. 

“We have aimed our efforts at satisfying the 
body, and, paradoxically, have allowed the Com- 
munists to capture ‘the minds of men.’” 

In those words, the Catholic bishops put their 
finger squarely on the soft spot in America’s armor. 

—Franklin (N.C.) Press 
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Do American People Really 
Want To Know? 


One of the most alarming developments in re- 
cent years is the changing attitude of the American 
people toward news. 

Our democratic process is built on the proposition 
that government is the business and the property 
of the common man. It is further predicated on the 
right of the common man to know what his govern- 
ment is doing. If the democratic form of govern- 
ment is to survive, it must do so on the basis of 
keeping the common man informed on every phase 
of its far-flung activities. 

This is understood; yet, almost daily we hear: 
“The press should be curbed”... or, “We’re play- 
ing hell letting the press tell the world about our 
missile failures, etc., etc.” 

It is sufficiently alarming that door after door 
in Washington has been closed to the press in re- 
cent years for “reasons of security,” or, more often, 
for no sound reason at all. 

When the people themselves clamor for silence, 
our democratic form of government has reached a 
sad pass indeed. 

There are imperfect reporters and imperfect 
newspapers, just as there are imperfect lawyers, 
doctors, theologians; but the American press, as a 
whole stacks up as honest and responsible. It has 
done a terrific job of keeping the American public 
accurately informed about its government, in spite 
of the increasing news barriers laid down by the 
government. 


But when the press has to face a public that is 


| either afraid to know the truth or doesn’t want to 


know the truth, where in blazes are we? 

The greatest clamor from the public has been 
directed at the press for telling the truth about our 
missile failure. 

So what! 


The press is telling no secrets out of school. In- 
ternational espionage is way ahead of any news ser- 
vice in the world. But espionage is a secret informa- 
tion medium. It keeps governments informed about 
each other’s secrets but it doesn’t tell the people a 
thing. 

The American people, living in a self governing 
community, are entitled to know how their com- 
munity is doing, be it good or ill. 

The American people cannot think or vote sensib- 
ly in the absence of true information. As partners 
in a community enterprise, every American citizen 
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has the right to know what his government is do- 
ing, or is not doing. 

Once this right to know is taken away from the 
people of America, by government, by the people, 
or by the press itself—our citizens, and their 
assigns, have taken the first step toward Com- 
munists merry-go-round. 

—Madison (N. C.) Messenger 


Pure And Ignorant? 


As one of the severest critics of the nation’s press, 
we must come to the defense of our colleagues be- 
smirched by television’s moguls in the current ex- 
pose of the tawdry morals of the networks—taw- 
driness, that is, at the Madison Avenue level. 

We do not include any of the substantial and mag- 
nificent electronic journalism in our critical obser- 
vations. 

It is one thing to expose newspaper and magazine 
reporters and editors to what is going on in a given 
area of the world by way of junkets, freeloads and 
other devices known to create awareness. 

To eliminate all the special methods regularly in- 
voked to bring knowledge and information to the 
press, and thru the press to the public, would cer- 
tainly bring about a state of purity, all right. And 
leave us in abysmal ignorance, to boot! 

Junkets, freeloads, inspections and the like are 
proper and normal tools of education in the com- 
munications industry and they neither need nor 
require any defense among mature and motiveless 
adults in this business. 

However, the accepting of gratuities, money, 
bonds, stocks, real estate or substanial gifts of any 
kind, directly, or indirectly thru the brother-in- 
law or the wife’s cousin, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing favorable mention in the news columns is a 
grave offense against journalism’s integrity. 

It isn’t likely that there is widespread accepting 
of cash gifts in Denver journalism circles for special 
stories about business, feature articles and personal 
publicity. 

Such a practice, ultimately, robs and destroys the 
effectiveness of the paid advertising. 

Cash for comment in news columns is the lowest 
form of press prostitution, and would never be al- 
lowed, if known, by front office occupants! 

—Cervi’s Rocky Mountain Journal, Denver, Colo. 


Money saved for a rainy day buys a much smaller 
umbrella than it used to! 
—Holyoke (Colo.) Enterprise 
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Would Professor Gilmour 
Cover Up Communists ? 


We wonder if someone in the Fourth congres- 
sional district has not asked Professor Gilmour, the 
Democratic candidate for congress in that district, 
if he subscribes to the stand of Grinnell College in 
opposition to the non-Communist oath for R.0.T.C. 
students. Gilmour has been a member of the faculty 
of Grinnell for a number of years. 

Whatever may be the differences between Re- 
publicans and Democrats on many matters of gov- 
ernment, there is one thing on which they have 
been in complete agreement. That is in loyalty to 
the United States of America. That has been proven 
in all wars and on hundreds of battlefields. 

It would seem that the Democrats would be no 
more agreeable than the Republicans to a congress- 
man who objects to requiring the non-Communist 
oath from any boy who is about to receive federal 
aid in his education with a view to his service as an 
officer in the United States Army, Navy or Air 
Force. 

There is nothing in the non-Communist oath to 
which any loyal American can take exception. Some- 
thing of the same nature would certainly be re- 
quired of any young man entering military service. 
Therefore it would seem only appropriate that it 
should be required of prospective officers before 
the government spends several thousand dollars in 
educating them. The objection made by Grinnell 
College, and some others, to this oath would appear 
to be merely an emotional concern for academic 
freedom gone hopelessly to seed. 

The college presidents objecting to this oath 
argue that a student, if he were a Communist or 
a fellow traveler, would lie about it anyway. True, 
there would be no moral scruples to keep a Com- 
munist from lying about it. But these fellows, who 
want to overthrow the United States government by 
force, are not noted for their heroism. Even a Com- 
munist would think two or three times before laying 
himself open to a charge of perjury, to which he 
would be liable any time within the statute of lim- 
itations whenever the F.B.I. could produce the evi- 
dence that he was or had been a member of a Com- 
munist organization. That is the way the govern- 
ment finally put Al Capone out of business. Per- 
jury is not a trivial charge. It is a penitentiary of- 
fense. 

Congress passed the bill requiring the non-Com- 
munist oath over the veto of President Truman. 
Iowa will not be very proud to have a congressman 


who will go to Washington to try to repeal it. Un- 
less Professor Gilmour makes some statement to 
the contrary, it may be assumed that he subscribes 
to the position of his college. 

—Indianola (Iowa) Record-Herald 


... Or Do We? 


As part of the effort to meet the Russian chal- 
lenge, the 1958 National Defense Act set up the 
federal student loan fund program. It seeks, through 
loans, to make it possible for bright students who 
lack financial backing to attend college. 

Now a dozen of the nation’s biggest universities 
and colleges have withdrawn from the program 
because the law requires an applicant for a loan 
to swear to his beliefs. The colleges take the posi- 
tion the requirement of such an oath is repugnant 
to the basic idea of education, since education means 
freedom of the mind; they argue such an oath will 
screen out no Communists; and, since everybody 
isn’t required to swear to his beliefs, they insist 
the law discriminates against a single group—poor 
students. 

Under the law, a loan applicant must swear he 
does not believe in, support, or belong to any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches the over- 
throw of the government by force. 

Under this law, the colleges well might have 
added, George Washington, John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin and Thomas Jefferson would have 
been barred. They not only believed in the over- 
throw of the then government, but succeeded in do- 
ing it! 

Aside from the question of principle, it seems to 
us the oath does not make sense for a purely prac- 
tical reason: If we believe what we say we believe, 
the Communists and others dissatisfied with our 
form of government are the very ones we ought to 
be trying to educate, the very ones we ought to 
encourage to go to college. 

For we in this country believe in the free ex- 
change of ideas; we believe, in such an exchange, 
that truth always triumphs; and we believe the 
truth is all on our side. We believe, therefore, we 
have nothing to fear in the realm of ideas. 

Or do we? 

—Franklin (N. C.) Press 


The only disc jockey we would give a nickel for is 
the kind who can jockey a twelve-foot disc through 
a twelve-foot gate. 


—Prairie Post, Maroa, Il. 
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The Same Old Story 


The reports that about a quarter million pesos 
of bogus bills have been placed in circulation in all 
parts of the country by counterfeiters and unscrup- 
ulous political leaders should alarm the authorities. 
If all the fake money in circulation were raked in, 
the amount would stagger the imagination. It’s do- 
ing a lot of confusion and inconveniences in trad- 
ing, and is causing the people to lose faith on our 
currency. 

Through the string of gimmicks at which the 
saboteurs are genuises, the syndicate succeeded in 
passing around, according to PC reports, the fake 
bills immediately before the last November polls. 
Apparently the saboteurs are playing for bigger 
stakes, and they are succeeding in mixing politics 
—international politics—with business. While they 
make money with their right hands, they also make 
it a point to strangle the economy of the country 
with the left. Evidently, their true objective is not 
to capture the peso but to capture the entire country 
.. . for their Communist masters. Certainly, the 
pattern fits the economic subversion. Debauch the 


monetary stability of any country, and the rest will 


follow. 

The pattern is known to all. It’s the same all 
through the years. The theme is that the shortest 
way into any country’s heart is through its econo- 
my. Destroy the economy of any country, and it is 
ready for Communist’s conquest. Spread chaos, im- 
poverish the people, stir up revolution . . . these 
are the ABC of Communist domination. 

Current events have shown that the syndicate 
has partly achieved its objective. For years now the 
government has been bedevilled by lack of funds, 
despite the fact that the amount of trade we have 
been doing in the past few years has been on the 
up and up. The dollar reserves, despite the evident 
increase in exports, have continued to dwindle. The 
same poverty and economic sag are upon us. 

It seems that economic saboteurs have reached 
the heart of our national economy. Infiltrations of 
our vital governmental officers and entities that 
have something to do with the national economy 
by the Red agents could be a foregone conclu- 
sion. The revelation made by the House Com- 
mittee on good government is not flattering to our 
Central Bank. Even the ACCFA which was orginal- 
ly designed to lick Communism at the grassroots 
by curing a social cancer—poverty, ill-health and 
rural usury—is now at the rat hole. It faces an al- 
leged swindle of P70 million—biggest racket in our 


history. There are even findings by the senate blue 
ribbon group that the Japanese reparations have 
been earmarked for private preserves. 

It is now high time that our government officials 
took a good look at and study the current strategy 
of Communism. The Reds simply couldn’t be taken 
for granted. They are resorting to all kinds of gim- 
micks to strike at the heart of our country. We 
have to be on guard for, after all, eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. Communism takes a good 
stride whenever there exist confusion and chaos. 

—Pangasinan Courier, Dagupan City, Philippines 


Where Is Maple Avenue? 


The natives are going stark, raving mad over one 
aspect of the population explosion in these diggings, 
and that is the new names that crop up on street 
signs and in post office windows. The laddybuck 
who is accustomed to such down to earth street 
names as Main Street and Maple Avenue is aghast 
when he is asked directions to Featherbed Lane 
or Pea Patch Way. 


Ride through a new development these days and 
you discover no Smith Streets or Cherry Avenues. 
You try not to run into baby buggies on Sidesaddle 
Drive or Slippery Elm Court. Newcomers are not 
moving into Bayport, Sayville, West Sayville or 
Oakdale. They reside in Berry Hill, Squirrel Hill, 
Oakdale Lawns and Indian Head. 

You keep reminding yourself that Sachem is a 
school district in Lake Ronkonkoma, Holbrook, 
Holtsville and Farmingville, and when your high 
school athletes cross swords with Newfield, Har- 
borfields and Half Hollows Hills High Schools you 
wonder whose potato farms have turned: into thriv- 
ing communities with high schools and what not. 

Mind you, we yearn not for the old days, but who 
made it a law that development streets must wind 
around the compass? And upon what meat doth 
feed the owner of a $14,999 house on a 75 by 100 
foot lot to post a sign describing it as Lonely Acres? 
He’s got a mortgage, and taxes. He’s got sand in- 
stead of topsoil. He’s got wall-to-wall carpeting. 
He’s got a wife, a passel of kids and a car. But acres 
he hasn’t got. 

—Suffolk County News, Sayville, N. Y. 


Mixed greens are good for you—especially if 
they’re fives, tens and twenties. 


—Holyoke (Colo.) Enterprise 
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The Press At War With Itself 


The press of America has yet to cover the un- 
believable story of its own fantastic contribution to 
(and distortion of) history in its saturation cover- 
age of The Visit. 

Example: Khrushchev didn’t voluntarily pick up 
an ear of corn on the Garst farm. He was ordered 
to do so by shouting photographers—and Life mag- 
azine made a cover page of it. 

In a brilliant piece of reporting in Reporter mag- 
azine of October 29, Benjamin Bradlee, Washington 
correspondent for Newsweek, was able to write for 
Max Ascoli’s publication what couldn’t find its way 
into his own magazine: 

“Khrushchev may well have wanted to wave an 
ear of corn or wave goodbye to Mrs. Roosevelt, or 
pick up children, or even bow his head in homage 
to Lincoln, but the fact is that he did so in each 
instance at the behest of photographers, who thus 
created the image by which Khrushchev will hence- 
forth be known in America.” 

No journalist, wrote Bradlee, interested in the 
future of his calling, already widely described as 
“the diminishing profession,” can fail to see the 
danger signals strewn in Khrushchev’s wake. 

He describes the various symptoms of ill-being 
that characterized the press during The Visit: 

The “D-Day” syndrome. Here we see the 50-man 
combat teams of the wire services. One reporter 
waited five hours in a subway in New York only 
to learn the visitor wouldn’t be there, flew to Cali- 
fornia ahead of him and was six days getting his 
first glimpse of the man. 

The “Hey, Khrushchev” syndrome. This was the 
disease in which reporters actually were writing 
seriously about the fake shots the photographers 
were setting up. 

The “Private Eye” syndrome. This was the fever- 
ish and aggressive effort to achieve “exclusives” 
and to demonstrate resourcefulness. 

The “Khrushchev and Me” syndrome. This is the 
one where Dorothy Kilgallen set journalism back 
100 years. 

The “Living Legend” syndrome. This is the one 
that forces experts to be experts where no experts 
are wanted or needed. 

Bradlee concludes that the dangers will have to 
be overcome by the press itself. He suggests a stern 
“pool system” that shows no favorites among journ- 
alists and allows the public to learn what really 
happened and not what the press caused to happen. 

“The pool system,” Bradlee says, “is not perfect, 
but without it a major historical event can become 
tawdry farce.” 


We have a point to make: One of the most reveal- 
ing stories of the event, came not from the 500-man 
collection of network legmen and broadcasters or 
the hordes of undisciplined reporters for the big 
metropolitan dailies, but from an “every other 
Thursday” magazine. 

—Cervi’s Rocky Mountain Journal, Denver, Colo. 


So He Lived 117 Years 


Schools Supt. Joseph A. Foran displayed a better 
sense of values this week than did some highly 
placed government officials. 

When the order came to display the American 
flag at half-staff to note the death of Walter 
Williams, the 117-year-old last veteran of the Civil 
War, Mr. Foran complied, but he did so “reluctant- 
ly.” 

He observed that Mr. Williams had been a Con- 
federate soldier, and if he had had his way, there 
would have been no United States, no 49-star flag 
to fly at half-staff. 

So, in order that pupils in Milford schools might 
really understand what this was all about, he in- 
structed all principals to have Abraham Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address” read to all classes this week. 

If physical survival is something that deserves 
great honor, then there might have been some merit 
in dipping the flag when Walter Williams finally 
died. But the records available here do not indicate 
that Mr. Williams made any contribution to his na- 
tion since he foraged food for a Confederate raiding 
party, if that can be considered a service to this 
nation. 

In nearly a century of life since then, he apparent- 
ly did nothing to improve life for his community, 
to fight any of mankind’s ills, to stimulate better 
thinking, to preserve natural resources. 

Yet, five years ago the United States Army, 
which he had tried to conquer, made him an honor- 
ary colonel, and for the past year it paid him a pen- 
sion of $134.50 a month. 

It was Mr. Williams’ own business if he chose to 
exist many years and do nothing for his community. 
No one can condemn him for that. 

But now that he has died, it seems most inap- 
propriate to go into national mourning for him. It 
cheapens the richly deserved national mourning of 
two months ago on the passing of Gen. George Cat- 
lett Marshall, who devoted every day of his life to 
serving mankind, and whose efforts may well prove 
to have been the deciding factor in the preservation 
of freedom. 

—Milford (Conn.) Citizen 
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Pedro Calomarde 


(continued from page 4) 


the Filipino people will always look upon President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United States as their 
great liberator and benefactor. To him they are 
ever grateful for making the Philippines a pattern 
of civilization in the Orient.” 

Week by week, Morning Times recorded the grow- 


ing, often sad and bitter story of victory: U.S. 
ARMY, MARINE FORCES INVADE OKINAWA; 
F. D. ROOSEVELT DIES AT 63 YEARS OF AGE; 
ALLIED ARMIES BEGIN BATTLE FOR BERLIN, 
until finally Editor Calomarde could report the 
capitulation of the German forces in Europe and the 
signing of the Japanese surrender document in 
Tokyo. 

But until Vol 2, No. 20 the dateline under the 
front page masthead carried no indication of where 
Morning Times was printed—there was only the 
laconic statement under the nameplate itself: “Pub- 
lished by instructions of the High Command, 82nd 
Division, PA (Philippine Army).” In this issue for 
the first time, the dateline read: “Cebu City, Sat- 
urday 28 April 1945.” The banner headline just be- 
low it said: “U.S.- Filipino Forces Pursue Japs in 
Cebu”—the reason, perhaps, why it wasn’t yet safe 
to put names in the editorial page masthead—for, 
with thousands of Japs yet to be flushed out of their 
foxholes in the jungles, the war was still far from 
finished in the Philippines. 

In its edition for 10 May 1945, Morning Times) 
came out on Thursday—and for the first time since 
the paper was published the editorial masthead read 
like this: 

Morning Times 
Published Thursday & Saturday 
Capt. Cipriano A. Barba 
Publications Officer 
Pedro D. Calomarde 
Editor 

Now the newspaper began to dedicate its efforts 
to winning the peace. “The return of democracy 
to the Philippines,” the editor wrote in that edition, 
“revives the people’s will which is always voiced 
in the press. Without a free press the people’s will 
is dead and democracy becomes a farce.” 
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Week after week, Calomarde discussed the de- 
veloping victory, and the need for loyalty and har- 
mony at home. “The people’s confidence in their 
government depends upon the men that run the 
machinery of the government . . . The newly estab- 
lished Philippine government demands loyal public 
servants. When collaborationists of the Japanese 
administration enter in the government sphere of 
influence by holding public office, the people’s 
confidence in the government is wanting.” 


Again, “The indigents in the city of Cebu con- 
stitute a social problem of the first degree ...a 
direct challenge to the government and to the social 
workers . . . The progress of any community is 
gauged by the social condition of the people living 
in it.” 

And, “The masses of the people . . . rescued from 
three years of Jap domination urgently need re- 
habilitation of their moral and spiritual life. A 
morale crusade should be launched (against) loot- 
ing and petty thievery ... A campaign must be 
directed toward the elimination of all Japanese evil 
influences.” 


This was during the difficult postwar days of the 
corrupt Quirino regime, and before the appearance 
of the late, beloved President Ramon Magsaysay on 
the political scene. 


American had kept her promise: The Phillippines 
had become an independent nation, but the war here 
as all over the world, had left its mark. As in the 
early days of the new republic of the United States, 
corrupt politics produced disrespect for law, and 
political decisions were often settled in the provinces 
with a gun. The life of a crusading editor often was 
in danger, as a result. 

But Pedro Calomarde survived, the paper event- 
ually changed from a bi-weekly to a Friday pub- 
lication, and in time grew into the full-size tabloid 
it is today, published Tuesday, Thursday and Sun- 
day. Meanwhile, Editor Calomarde acquired the 
newspaper from Captain Barba, who retains his 
commerical printing firm— it still prints the Morn- 
ing Times for its present owner. And determined, 
patriotic Filipino that he is, Pedro Calomarde con- 
tinues to fight for a better Cebu, a better Philip- 
pines. 

“As long as I live,” he told me seriously, “there 
will always be a Morning Times. It is my life.” 
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What Does The Editor Expect 


(continued from page 17) 


articles and series is all done above and beyond the 
normal work load and much of it in the reporter’s 
free time and on his own initiative. 

No one is ordering our staff to work extra nights 
or weekends. What these men do they do because 
they grasp the need for a new approach to suburban 
publishing, and the necessity of our keeping pace 
with the changing character and growth of our 
territory. They do this because they possess a pro- 
fessional point of view. They feel a deep sense of 
responsibility to serve the community. And they 
know that the publisher is sympathetic to their ef- 
forts, that he has editorial courage and that he 
will publish material without adhering to “sacred 
cows” or “special interests.” In short, we try to pro- 
vide a professional journalist with a professional 
atmosphere of freedom and independence in which 
to work. 

To me, this is essential to the success of any truly 
competent news staff. 

In this atmosphere, we’ve been able to develop 
a host of special articles, features and series. 

As an example: 

—we have stimulated community concern for 
approaching problems in crime, health, delin- 
quency, poverty and prejudice as our area con- 
tinues to make the transition from country vil- 
lage to city. The area has responded to this 
need. 

—we have assigned reporters to dig into pro- 
blems of hodge podge development, traffic con- 
gestion, poor drainage, slums, sewage trouble, 
crowded schools, under-staffed public offices, 
police, fire and sanitation emergencies. 

—we achieved tangible results to a year-long 
campaign of news reporting and editorials on 
the economic and social injustices inflicted up- 
on the Mexican-American minority in our area. 
The series, “Shame of the Suburbs,” won a com- 
munity service award in 1958 from the Illinois 
Press Association. 

—we applied this policy of depth reporting 
to religious news and have attempted to pre- 
sent better interpretation of the affairs of the 
church and to educate the public on the nature 
and implications of expanding religious life. 

I am impatient with the editor who says his news 
staff can’t dig beneath the surface of the news 
because that kind of reporting is restricted to the 
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wealthy giants of publishing. This just isn’t so. 

To implement this reporting in depth, an editor 
must have at his disposal a news staff of better 
educated, broader educated men. The editor must 
look to the better professional schools of journalism 
to provide them. 

A mere training in objective or surface reporting 
of the news no longer is enough. I am alarmed at the 
increasing number of journalism schools which 
merely grind out journalistic hacks capable of cover- 
ing the ordinary meeting, speech, fire or coroner’s 
inquest. We need men who can make more than a 
journeyman’s use of a broad social science back- 
ground. We need men who continue after gradua- 
tion to be interested in ideas, to develop good listen- 
ing and reading tastes. This all adds up to see the 
broader aspects of news events—and this effects his 
news judgement. ' 

Too many young journalists seem to be broken 
in by those weak editors who are lacking in the 
qualifications that make for good newspapers. 

This is one reason why we have concentrated on 
hiring men directly from journalism schools. 

We want to preserve that fresh idealism and that 
eagerness to “set the world on fire.” Their heads 
should be full of the kind of textbook-classroom 
theory, that, balanced with honest, solid practical 
experience, can breathe new life and vigor into a 
newspaper. 

What does the editor expect of his news staff? 

He expects them to make it possible to achieve 
his kind of newspaper. 

For our part, this means developing a newspaper 
that has a leading role in creating the sort of com- 
munity in which people take pride. A newspaper 
must represent, if you will, the aspirations of the 
best elements of the community. We insist that one 
of our major tasks is to strive for the common good 
of the community. 

This requires our demanding of our news staff 
high and exacting standards of performance. This 
means hard work, and a measure of dedication. We 
may not always meet those standards, but we never 
stop trying to achieve the highest level. It has been 
our experience that a journalist with a truly pro- 
fessional point of view is not satisfied with any- 
thing less from his editor. 

Both editor and news staff need to remind them- 
selves of the obligation they owe to the public. A 
newspaper is a constructive and educational force 
in the development of the community. The extent 
to which it exercises that force reflects the integ- 
rity of its service to the community. 
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Books 


for 


Editors 


Benjamin Franklin seems to have 
gone a little out of fashion along with 
the Parson Weems version of the father 
of our country, the copybook maxims, 
and other such straight from the should- 
er didactic paraphernalia of the pre- 
teachers college schoolmaster. Ben’s 
homely philosophies now appear rather 
quaint and to the apostles of mass pro 
duction and installment selling, down- 
right subversive. 

Printers and those engaged in the 
writing of editorial opinion, however, 
have remained loyal to their patron. 
These groups, along with all other lovers 
of American history will hail the pub- 
lication of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin in a series of forty volumes 
as a joint project of the American Phili- 
sophical Society and Yale University. 
Volume | January 6, 1796 through Dec- 
ember 31, 1734, was made available to 
the public late in 1959 at a cost of 
$7.50. 


Here the Franklin buff will find many 
of the Sage’s earlier writings which 
never before have appeared in print. 
Here also in photographic facsimile for 
the first time are the twenty-four pages 
of “the first impressions” of the Poor 
Richard of 1733. Of great interest to 
the newspaperman are the pieces from 
the Franklin pen which first appeared 
in the New-England Courant, the Amer- 
ican Weekly Mercury, or the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette. 

It is in the latter newspaper that one 
finds the young editor-publisher emerg- 
ing as the prototype of the effective 
American weekly newspaper editor of 
our time. Young Ben had to hustle bus- 
iness in order to pay off the debt and to 
meet the payroll, as what weekly editor 
hasn’t? Young Ben had to get the news 
while it was fresh, avoid mistakes in 


, fact and typographical monstrosities, as 


what weekly editor hasn’t? Young Ben 
had to face the wrath of the privileged, 
avoid entanglements with those who 
would use his columns to their advant- 
age and at his expense and he had to 
guard against the errors of his own 
impulsive nature, as what weekly editor 
hasn’t? 


They are all too few, but the excerpts 
from the Pennsylvania Gazette under 
Franklin’s editorship, beginning with 
the issue of October 2, 1729, when he 
and his partner, Hugh Meredith, pur- 
chased the weekly from Samuel Keimer, 
and continuing through December 26, 
1734, give the experienced news man 
opportunities for gaining insights into 
both the’ viewpoints of the editor and 
the attitudes and values of the reading 
audience in Colonial America. Franklin 
made an early display of his editorial 
astuteness by stimulating, on the one 
hand, the high minded among his read- 
ers with neatly turned moral dilemmas 
which would inspire a whole series of 
contributions, advancing first one side 
and then the other of the issue, while 
on the other spicing his sheet to the 
racier tastes of those who were amused 
by the bawdy account of a nightwatch- 
man who was reported as having climb- 
ed through the wrong open window into 
the wrong bedroom. 


Franklin set the pace for the modern 
winner of newspaper community ser- 
vice awards by promoting civic improve- 
ments in his newspaper. An advocate of 
organized fire protection, he used space 
in the Gazette to win public support. 
Once the plan had been adopted he 
made it a practice to end every report of 
a local fire with an estimate of the 
money saved as the result of prompt 
and effective action of the fire com- 
pany. In the same vein, Franklin grasped 
every opportunity to cite local mor- 
tality figures to prove the effectiveness 
of vaccination against smallpox. This 
is the man who organized other young 
artisans and tradesmen into a club 
known as the Junto, nearly two hundred 
years before the flowering of the Amer- 
ican service club. By personal influence 
and through the columns of his news- 
paper, he introduced home improve- 
ments, started libraries, launched in- 
surance companies, rallied the defense 
of the colony, safeguarded the rights 
of the people. If Franklin were not the 
greatest American of all time, as some 
insist, at least he set the pattern for 
much that is great in twentieth century 
America. 


Every competent editor is a case his- 
tory specialist. . ... the case history 


of his own community. He knows how 
foolish it would be to try to understand 
local leaders and their issues outside the 
context of prior events, That is why a 
good young editor has the chance to 
become a very fine older editor if he 
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will stay put in one community and try 
to grow up with his job. 

Unfortunately even the fairly literate 
and well informed members of the 
American public, including many news- 
Paper people, who are unable to spend 
all of their time boning up on inter- 
national affairs, are forced to make 
decisions upon the basis of information, 
reliable enough perhaps, but almost 
valueless because it is completely out 
of context. Take, for instance, the diffi- 
culty of making any sense at all out 
of the mess in Cuba, Oh, for a good 
case study of Cuban politics and of the 
relations of Cuban politicians with the 
United States! 


R. Hart Phillips is one of the few 
people capable of undertaking such an 
assignment. Nearly thirty years of cover- 
ing the Havana news beat, first as an 
assistant to her late husband, corres- 
pondent for the New York Times, and 
then as his successor, are the qualifica- 
tions. In her book, Cuba: Island of Para- 
dox, (McDowell, Obolensky, New York, 
$4.95), Mrs. Phillips picks up the story 
with the 1931 revolt of the students 
against the regime of General Gerardo 
Machado. Then event by event, almost 
day by day, she traces the many threads 
of political activity, naming always the 
time and the place, also identifying the 
leaders, the factions and the parties. She 
tells what each group and each in- 
dividual stood for, how the interests 
of the United States were involved and 
how well and how poorly these in- 
terests were served by representatives 
of our government assigned to the scene. 
In this framework the antics of the 
Castro boys and their associates become 
more comprehensible if no less upsett- 
ing. It is worth something to learn there 
is nothing much new in Cuba. 


Any layman who has gone through 
the frustrating experiences of trying to 
come to grips with the economic pro- 
blems of his religious group will welcome 
the opportunity to read The Church as 
an Employer, Money Raiser and Investor 
by F. Ernest Johnson and J. Emory Ack- 
erman (Harper, $4.00). One does not 
have to consult a book to learn that 
clergymen and other church employees 
are treated more niggardly than even 
professors or editorial writers, yet the 
tables comparing salaries paid by the 
respective denominations are most re 
vealing. Other topics: pension plans, 
personnel policies, money raising, in- 
vestment.—H, R. L. 


News Notes 


“Before this issue is ready for dis- 
tribution an Australian editor W. B. 
Annabel, of Bega District News, Bega, 
New South Wales, whom we have in- 
vited to join the official family of Grass- 
roots Editor as associate editor, will be 
visiting his American friend Houstoun 
Waring, of Littleton, Colo, and, we 
hope, journalism faculty and students 
at Southern [Illinois University. He 
writes: 

“Within the scope of a small article 
scheduled for publication in July I have 
endeavoured to give you an outline of 
our industry in Australia, but if it is 
not really what you require please in- 
form me and I shall try again. 

“My own paper publishes twice each 
week, and this means I personally write 
two main editorials each week with 
often two additional sub-leaders. 


“In our smallish country centre there 
is not always a top class subject for 
comment as we strive to hold our read- 
ers‘ interest mainly on local affairs; 
however, major national and internation- 
al matters which must affect our people 
receive my editorial attention. 


“Personally, I believe the professional 
editorial contributor is so far removed 
from the reading community of the small- 
town paper that his work carries little 
feeling for the readers. Once readers 
realize their editorials are being churn- 
ed out by some unknown writer based 
hundreds of miles away they sense 
something a little spurious about their 
paper. I have to face up to personal 
questioning after many of my editorials, 
but this is one of the rights of citizens 
in our small democratic communities. 
I rather enjoy being told how wrong I 
have been as well as receiving approba- 
tion. 

“What you are setting out to do on 
an international basis should have the 
most desirable effects in goodwill and 
the development of editorial comment. 
I wish you the greatest of success.” 


“The debate between John Obert and 
Weimar Jones was particularly worth- 
while,” writes John A. Maher, of Baby- 
lon, Long Island, N.Y. I find myself on 
Obert’s side, but think that Jones did a 
fine job of intelligent rebuttal . . . please 
put a note in the next issue that Joe 
Jahn, (Sayville, L. I.) and C. H. Mac- 
Lachlan, (Huntington, L. I.) are only 
about an hour from the big city and will 
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welcome any Conference member who 
finds himself in New York.” 

The Joe Jahn of this triumverate will 
be recognized as the president of the 
International Conference of Weekly 
Newspaper Editors whose most recent 
honor has been that of selection as the 
New York Times news stringer of the 
year. 


I was delighted with Grasroots Editor. 
I sat down and read it through the 
evening of the day that it came. It has 
a lot of interesting stuff in it and is an 
auspicious beginning—Frank Luther 
Mott, University of Missouri. 


“May I comment especially on the 
concluding paras of Weimar Jones’ fine 
article. I wholly agree with his view 
that the country press has the greatest 
opportunity in its history, and I believe 
that the Grassroots Editor can do much 
to make us conscious of this and of the 
part we have to play in the life of 
the communities we serve,” writes Mrs. 
Gordon Clemetson, editor, Kent & Sussex 
Courier, Tunbridge Wells, England. 


It is surely an ambitious 
undertaking, and a very worthwhile one. 
I used some of the items in it for the 
Bibliography (Journalism Quarterly) as 
you will see in the coming issue.—Harold 
L. Nelson, University of Wisconsin. 


Thank you very much for sending me 
a copy of Grassroots Editor, with the 
Whitman article by Mr. MacLachlan. I 
found it most interesting and will in- 
clude it in our bibliography of the Walt 
Whitman Review.— Charles E. Feinberg, 
Detroit, Mich. 


I have been intending to 
write you and to compliment you on the 
Grassrocts Editor .... I enjoyed all 
the articles. Fred S. Siebert, Michigan 
State University. 


Raymond Parkin, editor of the North- 
amptonshire Advertiser, Kettering, 
Northamptonshire, England was a mem- 
ber of the party of British journalists 
invited in January to visit a US Army 
base at Nuremburg, to observe the winter 
military exercises in Germany. 


eM heey eye . I hasten to congratulate 
you on a splendid first edition. Houstoun 
Waring, Littleton (Colo.) Independent. 


The Grassroots Editor impresses me a 
great deal—P. I. Reed, University of 
West Virginia. 


Hugo S, Estrada, editor of the P ' 


gasinan Courier, Dagupan, Philippin 


writes that he has been named a dé 


fendant, along with the publishers 
the newspaper, in a libel suit for Pe 


200,000, 


governor, 
Estrada, explains that he was on lea 
from his duties with the paper at ft 


brought 
Conrado 


by 
F. Estrella. 


time the piece to which Gov. Bst 
took offense was published. A mem 
of the bar, as well as of the Fov 


Estate, Mr. Estrada is highly qua 


to prepare the article he has prom 


for Grassroots Editor just as soon § 
he is free to comment on the case. 
Invitations to the sixth annual 


the provinelg 


sion of the International Conference 


Weekly Newspaper Editors to be 
at Southern Illinois University July ?¥ 


22, will be mailed soon to editors in 
United States, Canada and many of 
parts of the world. 


to see a copy and I wonder whether 


.... I would indeed be ple 


would be asking too much of you if 
could arrange for one to be sent to 
if any one of your weekly 1 
paper editors would care to send 
occasionally, a copy of his paper I 


Also, 


gladly 


send him one of mine. It 


be interesting to compare them and 


see in which way we may differ in ¢ 


news treatment and presentation. 


man Walters, 


editor Neath Gu 


Group, Neath Glamorgan, South W: 
Great Britain. 


’Tis the night before Christmas 
you see from the date above), 
can’t wait to give three cheers for G 
roots Editor—Weimar Jones, F 


(N. C.) 


Press. 


The first edition of Grassroots E 


was beautiful. Articles and authors 
terrific. 
ing good articles. In my view it & 
desirable to reprint some top editorial 
But I hope that the main body of @ 


I hope you can keep on 


publication will continue to be 


articles, 


rather than top edito: 


Malcolm D. Coe, Bassett (Va.) Jo 


it will be an influence, 
lifting the standing of community 
alism in the profession as a whole 
Wayne Rowland, Texas Christian Univ 
sity. : 
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